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SOLICITORS OUT OF JOBS 

The order directing that the soliciting of freight 
and passenger traffic be immediately discontinued 
does not harmonize with ‘previous protestations 
that the Railroad Administration had no intention 
of disrupting the railroad organization and throw- 
ing men out of employment. It is true that the 
order directs that~men employed exclusively in 
solicitation be transferred “where needed” to other 
departments and suggests that they can be used 
to good advantage in the operating department in 
extending supervision to accelerate unloading of 
cars and movement of freight traffic; but at best 
the matter of finding other jobs for the men thus 
let out rests with the individual roads and depends 
on the view those roads take as to the actual need 
or advantage in keeping them. Certainly the order 
will have no result if the men are merely trans- 
ferred from one pay roll to another. If they are 
not actually needed in some other department, com- 
pliance with the spirit of the order requires that 
they be released absolutely. Even supposing that 
more men—because of so many going to war and 
because of changes in operating methods under 
war conditions—are needed in the operating or 
other departments, it does not follow that the so- 
licitors now let out are qualified to fill the places. 
A man trained in the solicitation of passenger 
business, for instance, is not necessarily fitted to 
serve in bringing about efficient handling of freight 
traffic; nor is a soliciting freight agent fitted to go 


to work in a shop. True, they can learn, if they’ 


are not too old, but that means low wages and 
deprivation, perhaps, for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, 

We are far from arguing against efficiency in 


\ 
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the operation of the railroads under government 
control, toward which this order tends, but we take 
it the order means what it says and will be com- 
plied with. If it is complied with it means a seri- 
ous situation for hundreds of railroad employes 
who know little but the branch of the business 
in which they have been working, or for whom 
there are no other places., even when they are 
competent to fill them. We think it unnecessary 
to bring about such a situation. If the govern- 
ment owned the railroads or was charged with the 
permanent duty of operating them, then some such 
system of efficiency might well be put into effect, 
though even then it should be brought about grad- 
ually so as to work a minimum of hardship for | 
employes no longer needed. But since the gov- 
ernment is taking over the railroads only tempora- 
rily and for one specific purpose—the expedition 
and efficient handling of traffic to the end that the 
war may be won—we think it not only unneces- 
sary, but actually vicious that any policy should 
be adopted which means taking away the employ- 
ment of railroad servants who have been valuable 
under former methods and who will presumably 
be needed again when normal conditions are re- 
stored. 


This is a movement for economy, to be sure. 
We do not dispute that. These men are not needed 
now. But to discharge them is a tight-fisted sort 
of economy that does not appeal to the sense of 
fair play. It is not necessary nor admirable for 
the Director-General to do everything that may 
be done to save a penny. These men should be 
kept and used to the utmost advantage where they 
can be used, with little or no change in their com- 
pensation. To the extent that they were not used 
and were therefore overpaid, the cost might be 
charged to the same account to which the pay of 
the thousands of government employes in Wash- 
ington who do nothing but step on each other’s 
feet is charged. Mr. McAdoo goes too far in at- 
tempting to clean every fly-speck off the railroad 
structure. His job is to get traffic moved and not 
to act as if he had bought the railroads and was 
charged with the duty of making all the profit 
possible. 


We say all this with the full veaiuation that 
some of our readers may “call” us for objecting 
to a government policy of efficiency and that our 
attitude may seem inconsistent. But we have no 
patience with a government policy that pays labor 
more than it is worth because labor holds a club; 
that tolerates thousands of drones on its various 
department pay rolls—some of them there in order 
to avoid war service—in order to accommodate 
political friends; and then orders the discharge of 
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hundreds of loyal railroad servants whose work 
is proper and necessary under normal conditions, 
because someone in power wants to make a show- 
ing of economy in government railroad operation, 
or has false ideas as to his duties and responsibili- 
ties. The greatest trouble with the government 
operation of the railroads is that those charged 
with administering it do not seem to understand 
the purpose for which the roads were taken over 
and the limits within which it is proper and neces- 
sary for them to act. 

. It might be said that the action of Mr. McAdoo 
in dispensing with the services of chairmen of 
boards of directors comes in the same category 
_ with the action in dismissing soliciting agents, but 
we are not concerned about that phase of the situ- 
ation. The chairmen of the boards are, as a rule, 
rich men, and where their services are considered 
valuable by the stockholders they will be retained 
anyhow, their compensation being paid in some 
way other than out of operating expenses. 

To the freight solicitors-who are thus to be cast 
out we offer the same advice that we offered some 
time ago when such a move seemed imminent: Get 
out among your friends, the shippers with whom 
you have been doing business, and convince them 
of the value of a traffic department and the special 
need under present conditions. Get them to try 
the idea and give you a chance to make good. 
You can do it. Any man running a business of 
any size who has not a man in his employ trained 
in traffic and who can be induced to try the ex- 
periment for a few months, can be convinced of 
the financial gain to himself in those few months, 
and the department will be no longer an experi- 
ment. To shippers who have no traffic depart- 
ments or traffic managers in the real sense of the 
word, we say: “Here is your chance to get good 
men.” 


« 


PIFFLE IN GOVERNMENT OPERATION 

It strikes us as little short of piffling that, with 
a job on his hands like that of running as a unit 
the railroads of the country to the end that traffic 
may be expedited and efficiently handled for the 
winning of the war, the Director-General should 
devote one minute of his time, or that of the 
members of his staff, to deciding whether railroad 
memberships in traffic clubs is legitimate. Much 
profound correspondence has passed on this sub- 
ject between C. A. Prouty, director of public serv- 
ice and accounting in the Railroad Administration, 
to whom the matter has been referred, and the 
officers of traffic clubs interested in preserving 
their organizations. Of course, Mr. McAdoo has 
_not yet put the “kibosh” on these organizations 
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and we believe he will not do so, for even from the 
point of view from which he is examining tliem 
they serve a valuable purpose. And. yet he inay 
conclude that it is of no value under governn ent 
operation for railroad men at these clubs to :nix 
with each other and with shippers and to hear lis- 
cussions of the problems that confront them as 
traffic men by persons who are qualified to talk, 
Any such ruling would be a further proof of his 
misconception of his function. Indeed, the mere 
fact that he is going into the matter with such 
minuteness is proof of that misconception. Why 
worry if a carrier spends ten dollars or twenty- 
five dollars a year for what has always been ac- 
cepted as an advantage for the employe for whom 
the money is spent—and therefore for the road 
employing him—even if, under temporary govern- 
ment operation, that expenditure might be dis- 
pensed with? We think government operation of 
the railroads for the purpose of winning this great 
war does not require or fustify investigations as 
to whether there is dust on the wings of the office 
fly. 


A RIGID FOURTH SECTION 

Whatever might be said, in normal times, in 
favor of the Poindexter bill amending thé fourth 
section of the act to regulate commerce so as to 
make it a rigid long and short haul rule, we can 
hardly think there is any chance for its passage 
now, and there ought to be none. Now, in this 
period of government war operation of the car- 
riers and with so many other things to engross the 
attention, is no time to seek radical amendment 
of the law relating to common carriers, and cer- 
tainly it is just the time when such a bill as this 
ought not to be enacted. The effect of the bill 
would be to restrict the number of lines available 
for the use of a shipper when the crying need is 
for more lines and more facilities. 


RAIL AND WATER CO-ORDINATION 
The report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion in the case of the Baltimore & Carolina 
Steamship Company et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al., printed in full elsewhere in this issue, is per- 
haps the strongest document issued by the rail- 


- regulating body in behalf of a thorough co-ordina- 


tion of the rail and water transportation systems of 
the country. Advocates of a wider use of the 
waterways, it is suspected, will make the report 
written by Commissioner Hall one of the principal 
documents for use in further appeals to Congress 
to extend its river and harbor improvement legis- 
lation. 


In effect, the decision requires every railroad to 
(Continued on page 713) 
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(Current Topics 3 
in Washington 


Shippers Handicapped in Getting In- 
formation.—It is not pleasing to rep- 
resentatives of shippers who come to 
Washington to be continually in the 
attitude of disagreeing with the pro- 
posals made. by the representatives 
of the Director-General. It is easy to 
ascertain from them that they would 
like to help the head of the Railroad 
Administration. Thus far, however, 
they have had few opportunities. 
Their big complaint is that there is no consultation worth 
mentioning. Before the government took over the rail- 
roads the shippers, as a rule, knew what was in the wind 
long before the tariffs were filed. They understood the 
point of view of the railroad men. They also knew what 
the Commission had said about similar situations. There- 
fore, they were prepared to fight with their friends, the 
railroad men, in good humor. Now, however,.they obtain 
their first intimation, in most instances, from the an- 
nouncements of the Director-General that such and such 
a thing has been ordered. The attorneys and traffic man- 
agers of shippers, as a rule, are not worried about mere 
increased cost during the, war, but they feel. they must 
think of the months after the signing of the treaty of 
peace if the interests of their clients are to be truly 
guarded. In answer to a suggestion that when the peace 
treaty has been signed it will be time of think of such 





matters, it is pointed out that damage is done, as a rule, 
in three or four days and that nobody was ever able 
to get anything done in Washington in so short a time 


as that. The attorneys and traffic men are selfish, of 


_ course. They received a jolt from their clients when the 


average agreement was abolished and another when the 
switching and spotting charges were proposed, because 
they came out of the blue sky, without warning. They 
don’t want their bosses looking over their glasses, when 
peace comes, and asking what they were doing. when 
things were happening in Washington that had such a 
vital effect on business—as, for instance,-a call to pay 
for a track that some trunk line put in to the boss’s 
plant to get part of his tonnage, without expense to the 
boss. 


Aitchison and His Flute——Commissioner Aitchison is 
deeply interested in news fré6m the American sector in 
the Lorraine region because of his long years of acquaint- 
ance with Genefal Tinly, on whom the French govern- 
ment recently conferred la croix de guerre. The general 
and the commissioner were boy and young men friends 
in Council Bluffs—so much so that the latter learned to 
play on the general’s flute. The commissioner, unlike 
Many other men, has kept up his music and the choir at 
St. Andrew’s Church thinks so well of him as a per- 
former that it has him play for the entertainment of the 
boys in training for the front. Every church in Wash- 
ingtom has entertainments, concerts and dances for the 
soldiers and Commissioner Aitchison does his part for 
St. Andrew’s. He has been a choir leader and a singer 
ard he has an idea that between times General Tinly 
aliuses himself with the flute as he used to do in Iowa. 
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The New Supply of Cars.—The prospective ordering of 
100,000 cars by the Railroad Administration is expected 
to arouse discussion of unusual briskness among both 
railroad men and shippers. A good many men on both 
sides of the old fight between carrier and customer be- 
lieve it would be wiser to increase the number of engines 
rather than the number of cars. The leaders of the 
brotherhoods have insisted that better service could be 
rendered to the country by shortening the trains and in- 
creasing the number .to the end that getting over the 
road would not be an emulation, at all times, of the 
snail. They have suggested that even if the speed of 
the tortoise could be atttained, there would be an improve- 
ment. One-of the points they have made is that train- 
masters are always overestimating the pulling powers of 
locomotives; that they do not allow a large enough factor 
of safety between the theoretical and actual pulling ability 
of an engine. Shippers have said that there have been, 
cars enough, but not enough engines to get them from 
the point of loading to final destination in time to allow 
business to remain healthy. 


The Latest Boat Line Decision.—If the decision of the 
Commission in the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Com: 
pany case stands the test of the courts, it will be one 
of the best illustrations of the slowness with which an 
idea travels in this country to the brain that will make 
use of it. Five years ago last summer the Panama Canal 
act was written on the statute books. The part of the 
act to regulate commerce under which the Commission 
has directed the railroads involved to report on the most 
feasible scheme for short-hauling themselves, is part of 
that so-called Panama Canal act. After five years the 
Commission has had the facts so placed before it that 
it felt that it had to say the intent of Congress was to 
compel the rail carriers to make arrangements that will 
enable the shipper to make use of the waterways to the 
maximum instead of the minimum. To be sure, there 
are no boats now, nor are there engines enough to carry 
all the freight offered, but when peace comes there is 
every -reason to believe there will be enough rail equip- 
ment to meet the demands that may be made by an im- 
poverished world. Then it may be that the effect of the 
legislation and the order thereunder may be to deprive 
rail carriers of considerable tonnage they moved all-rail 
or considerable distances by rail before turning it over 
to their water-line connections. At the time the Panama 
Canalact was placed on the statute books the enthusiastic ~ 
waterway folks thought they had assured an almost im- 
mediate restoration of the boats on the inland waterways, 
but after five years merely a start has been made on 
the Atlantic coast. Barges are being built, for the Ohio, 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers and the army engineers 
are examining the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and other 
waterways with a view to re-establishing boat lines 
thereon, but between the performance up to date and the 
thoughts of 1912 there is a gulf across which it takes a 
keen-visioned man to see. 


Has McAdoo Exceeded Power?—Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, in his order pertaining to the construction and 
maintenance of private sidetracks, says: “The railroad 
cempany shall have the right to use the track when not 
to the detriment of the industry.” It is doubted whether 
the Direetor-General gave any considerable thought to 
that proposition. It presumes to give the railroad com- 
pany the right to use the property of another. There are 
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contracts between carriers and the owners of sidetracks 
whereby the former obtain the right to place cars on 
private tracks, but it is suggested that the Director-Gen- 
eral cannot confer such a right. He could not even say 
that a railroad should not make a switch connection with 
a private siding unless the owner entered into such a 
contract. The shipper who can show he has business to 
offer a railroad has a statutory right to demand a switch 
connection, and if it is not given the Commission is 
supposed to order it. Withovt doubt the Commission 
could ignore a complaint of that kind. Any official can 
ignore his duty and, as a rule, “get away” with the 
declination without being impeached by the House of 
Representatives and tried by the Senate. That, however, 
has nothing to do with the Director-General’s proposition 
that he can confer on a railroad the right to use an in- 
dustry track at any time or under any conditions. Before 
the law directed connection between railroad and industry 
tracks, many contracts were made in which the shipper, 
in consideration of the connection being made, gave to 
the railroad the right to use his track for storage, when 
such storage would not interfere with his business. Since 
the law made it the duty of a railroad to connect with 
an industry track such contracts could not be forced from 
shippers. Now that industry tracks are to be paid for 
by the industry some railroads may lose the right they 
now have and which the order of the Director-General 
says they shall have. It is assumed that when a shipper 
has paid for a track he will not allow the railroad com- 
pany to use it at any time for its own business without 
the payment of rental therefor. 


Do We Want a Merchant Marine?—Frank Lyon, in his 
talk about the fourth section to the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, took the position that his client, the 
Luckenback Steamship Company, is interested in only one 
question, which is as to Whether the government desires 
a merchant marine. He said that if the fourth section 
allows the railroads to “meet” water competition, it must 
be taken to mean that Congress has no desire to pro- 
mote the re-establishment of a merchant marine. Meet- 
ing competition, as he sees it, means elimination of the 
ships from all routes to which the railroads have access, 
because the ships have no territory to which they can 
make rates high enough to recoup losses made on rates 
made in a war between railroads and ships in which the 
former have been allowed to make rates that would enable 
them to command a large share of the tonnage. The 
steamship interests contend that that is the only question 
involved in the fourth section controversy. They made 
no bones of their interest in keeping the rail rates high 
enough to enable the ships to do business, claiming that 
the competition between water carriers will be sufficient 
to prevent the exaction of unreasonably high rates. 

A. EB. H. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Being unable in the twelve days intervening between 
the passage of the daylight saving bill and its operative 
date to delimit standard time zones, the Commission 
March 28 ordered compliance with the new law by direct- 
ing that on the morning of March 31 the hands of all 
clocks on all railroads be set forward one hour. Hearings 
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will be held hereafter with a view to prescribing zone 
limits so as to clear up disputed points. The duty of 
delimiting the zones was placed on the Commission by the 
act. 


One of the first facts the Commission discovered wien 
it began its work is that, while everybody knows, in a 
general way, the limits of the zones in which eastern, 
central, Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast times prevail, 
nobody was able to point exactly to the lines between the 
different.zones. It would have been easy to say that the 
legal time, on and after March.31, should be so and so in 
such and such a zone, if anybody knew exactly the limits 
of each of the zones. But when the Commission began 
consideration of the subject it discovered that the lines 
had been laid down only in a rough way when “standard” 
time was adopted. At every time-breaking point there is 
a twilight zone in which communities observe two oF three 
kinds of time. The courthouse clock at Steubenville, 0O., 
a few years ago, at least, was provided with hands enough 
to show three kinds of time—eastern, or Pittsburgh, time, 


as the citizens of Jefferson County called it, Cleveland 
or central time, and “sun time.” One of the hands was 


red so-as to convey the meaning it was intended to con- 
vey without too much mental effort on the part of the 
one who desired a particular kind of time. 


The railroad, or standard, time was put into effect in 


different parts of the country by means of acts of the state 
legislatures. The legal time at Steubenville is the time 


used in Cleveland, but Steubenville people do business 
almost exclusively with Pittsburgh. They do not care for 
Cleveland time. The ultra conservative element, however, 
clings to the local or sun time—hence the three sets of 
hands. 


The daylight saving law makes the time prescribed by 
it the time for opening and closing courts under federal 
jurisdiction. The railroads, being undér federal control, 
will also be operated by it. Director-General McAdoo, 
March 25, set forth the method to be followed in chang- 
ing the clocks in the railroad offices, by means of general 
order No. 14, as follows: 


The Committee on Transportation, American Railway 
Association, having at the request of the Director-General 
submitted a report in connection with the federal law, 
“To save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States,” which becomes effective at 2 a. m., Sun- 
day, March 31, 1918, the following instructions, based on 
such report, are hereby issued: 


First: Aat 2 a. m., Sunday, March 31, all clocks and 
watches in train dispatchers’ offices, and in all other offices 
open at that time, must be advanced one hour to indicate 
3 a. Mm. 


Employes in every open office must, as soon as the 
change has been made, compare time with the train dis- 
patcher. Clocks and watches in all offices at the first 
opening, at or after the time the change becomes effective, 
must be advanced to conform to the new standard time 
and employes, before assuming duties in such offices, must, 
after the change is made, compare time with the train 
dispatcher. 


Second: Each railroad will issue necessary instructions 
and arrange for such supervision and check of the watches 
of its employes as to insure that they have been properly 
changed to conform to the new standard time. 


Third: Owing to the varying conditions which will pre- 
vail on the railroads of the United States, it is not ad- 
visable to issue a uniform rule or order to cover the 
details involved in the movement of trains at the period 
the change in standard time becomes effective. Therefore, 
each railroad must adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to properly safeguard the movement of its trains on 
the roads at the time of the change. 
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JOINT RATES WITH BOAT LINES 


CASE NO. 8770 (49 I. C. C., 176-187) 
BALTIMORE & CAROLINA STEAMSHIP CO. ET AL. 
VS. ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted February 3, 1917. Opinion No. 5073. 


1. The Commission has jurisdiction to establish through routes 
and maximum joint rates between defendants and the 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. from and to Balti- 
more, Md., and points in North Carolina, via Wilmington 
and New Bern, N. C. 

2. The interested carriers may, within 30 days after the serv- 
ice of this report, notify us of their agreement upon joint 
rates between the rail lines and the steamship company 
from and to Baltimore and points in North Carolina, via 
Wilmington and New Bern, failing which we shall proceed 
to enter the order forecast in this report. 


The following is substantially*the report which was pro- 
posed by the examiner: 


Complainants, Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. and 
Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce, allege in their com- 
plaint filed in this proceeding that the rates of defendants 
for switching between the dock of the steamship com- 
pany and industries at Wilmington, N. C., are unreason- 
able and discriminatory; that defendants unlawfully refuse 
tv join the steamship company in through routes and joint 
rates via the ports of Wilmington and New Bern, N. C.; 
that defendants refuse to publish proportional rates from 
and to points in North Carolina on traffic brought by com- 
plainant steamship company to the ports of Wilmington 
and New Bern or taken therefrom by the steamship com- 
pany when brought thereto by the defendants; that the 
facilities at Wilmington furnished to the steamship com- 
pany by the defendants are inferior to those furnished 
by them to the Clyde Steamship Co.; and that defendants 
have interrupted the through movement of freight on 
through bills of lading. The prayers of the complainants 
are for the establishment of through routes and joint 
through rates, or in the alternative for proportional rates 
to and from the ports named; that reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates and facilities be furnished the steam- 
shi) company at Wilmington; that defendants with docks 
at Wilmington and New Bern furnish dock facilities to the 
steamship company at those ports; that should defendant 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. not furnish dock facilities 
at New Bern a physical connection be made between the 
line of that defendant and any dock that complainant 
steamship company may own or lease; and that through 
bills of lading be issued, the through routes operated and 
interruption of continuous transportation cease. 

The steamship company has no dock at New Bern, 
and we should not order a physical connection with a dock 
the location of which is unknown; the steamship com- 
Psnv’s dock at Wilmington, from which it is alleged the 
switching’ rate was unreasonable, is no longer occupied 
by that company, and we need not determine whether ov 
not the charges therefrom were reasonable when collected; 
and the alleged interruption of continuous transportation 
and the question of facilities for interchange between the 
Sicamship company and the rail lines for business from or 


to points in the interior are but incidents of the lack of 
through routes. It follows, therefore, that the issues for 
determination on this record are limited to three: ; 


Is the steamship company entitled either to through 
routes via the port of Wilmington or. proportional rates 
from and to points in North Carolina? The second ques- 
tion is the same as the first, except New Bern is substi- 
tuted for Wilmington. The third question arises on the 
claim that defendants with docks at Wilmington and New 
Bern shall furnish the steamboat company with dock 
faciJities for the delivery and receipt of commodities 
shipped locally to or from those ports. 


Interventions were filed in support of the prayers of the 
complainants by Merchants & Manufacturers Association 
ot Baltimore; Md., Kinston, N. C., Chamber of Commerce 
and Fayetteville, N. C.. Chamber of Commerce, and in op- 
position to such prayers by Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
rerce and New Bern Chamber of Commerce. The two 
interventions last named were withdrawn during the 
course of the hearing. 

The Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce is a voluntary 
association of business Men of Goldsboro, N. C. The Bal- 
timore & Carolina Steamship Company is a corporatio2 
with a capital stock of $108,200 and assets testified to total 
approximately $800,000, financially responsible, now oper- 
ating one boat between Baltimore and Georgetown and 
Charleston, S. C. No testimony was offered tending to 
disprove the financial responsibility of the steamship 
company. This company now has through routes and joint 
rates via Charleston with defendants’ Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad and Southern Railway, and via Geoergetown with 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway. Two other boats are under 
construction, and it is proposed, if satisfactory relief is 
chiained in this proceeding, to operate the one now in 
use, and, if necessary, the two under construction, between 
Bultimore and the ports of Charleston, Georgetown, Wil- 
mington and New Bern. The steamship company operated 
boats to Wilmington from November, 1914, to March, 1916. 
In March, 1916, that company withdrew from the port of 
Wilmington because it was unable to secure the dock 
facilities it desired and because. without such facilities 
and without through routes and joint rates via that port 
it was unwilling to continue such operation.: The steam- 
ship company could have continued the use of the dock 
then leased by it at the time it ceased business at Wil- 
mipgton, but the continued use was subject to a contin- 
gency in that the lessor had the option to terminate the 
tenancy on 90 days’ notice. This fact made it inadvisable 
for the steamship company to make repairs necessary to 
the safe use of its docks. Other docks reasonably suited 
for its purposes, although not satisfactory to the steam- 
ship company, were procurable at the time that company 
withdrew from Wilmington and are procurable now. 

Wilmington is a port furnishing facilities to vessels de- 
siring to use it and one at which the federal government 
has expended large sums of money. Both the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line railroads own docks 
at this port, which docks are connected by their own 
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tracks or through a terminal railway with their respective 
lines. 

At Wilmington the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has 
facilities for docking and for the transfer of commodities 
between boat and car, and it is practicable, without addi- 
tiona] facilities, to operate a through route between the 
steamship company and the Coast Line and its connec- 
tions. The same may be said of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Wilmington and the Norfolk Southern at .New Bern. 
Through routes have been operated in the past over the 
Ailantic Coast Line Railroad and the Clyde Line Steaem- 
ship Company through the port of Wilmington. The Nor- 
folk Southern in 1887 and for some years thereafter joined 
in through routes and joint rates with boat lines and 
with the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad. The harbor 
at New Bern is not equal to that at Wilmington, but 
boats of moderate draft can reach New Bern. These rail 
carriers contend that to establish through routes and joint 
rates with the steamship company between Baltimore via 
Wilmington or New Bern and points in the interior of 
Nerth Carolina would be in violation of that part of sec- 
tion 15 which prohibits the Commission, in establishing 
through routes, from requiring “any company,. without iis 
consent, to embrace in such route substantially less than 
the entire length of its railroad.” Each of the rail lines 
serving the ports of New Bern and Wilmington has lines 
leading from Norfolk, Va., to the North Carolina points tu 
which joint rates are here asked. On shipments from 
Baltimore these lines obtain in most instances longer hauls 
when via Norfolk than they would via New Bern or Wil- 
mington. The present service via Norfolk is satisfactory, 
although some shipments are made from Baltimore to 
New York and thence by the Clyde line to Wilmington. 
Norfolk is a port through which large amounts of traffic 
move and rates and routes between points in North Caro- 
lina and Baltimore and other north Atlantic ports are 
adjusted to that fact. Were the through routes established 
as here prayed, the service thereby would probably be 
less expeditious than the present service via Norfolk. 
Defendants have established via Norfolk to points in North 
Carolina what they call their standard rates, and these are 
not shown to be unreasonable for the service by that 
reute, and it is urged that to require the establishment 
of through routes or proportional rates on any basis 
lower than such standard rates would disrupt the rate 
system throughout the southeast. It appears of record 
that there is a demand from shippers located at Balti- 
more and in the interior of Nortl Carolina for the through 
routes and joint rates or proportional rates asked for. 
But it is true that this demand is based principally, if 
not wholly, on the desire to procure lower rates. It is 
urged by defendants that as present routes are adequate 
and satisfactory we should, in the exercise of our discre- 
tion, deny the relief asked. As we view the question, 
paragraph (c) of section 6 of the act to regulate com- 


“ merce as amended by the Panama Canal act of August 


24, 1912, is the statutory rule applicable to the facts here 
of record. By that paragraph we are given power: “To 
establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from 
the ports to which the traffic is brought or from which 
it is taken by the water carrier.” 


We need not determine whether or not the power to 
establish proportional rates is one that must be exercised 
wherever a boat line has facilities for serving a port. The 
statute itself does not limit our power or duty, and the 
evident legislative purpose was to extend the advantages 
of cheaper water transportation to interior points by re- 
quiring the establishment of rates which should be appli- 
cable only on traffic which had moved or which was in- 
tended to move by water. Regardless of what the defend- 
ants have done in making rates into the southeast, they 
are under a duty to make reasonable proportional rates 
to and from ports reached by them, and their defense in 
this case is based upon conditions which Congress in- 
tended to change by the provision for proportional rates. 
Under defendants’ system of rates there is a minimum of 
water haul and a maximum of rail haul. The full utili- 
zation of the water highways will tend to lessen car 
shortages and will make cheaper the transportation cost 
of many commodities of prime necessity. The rail carriers 
are entitled to a reasonable compensation for their haul 
between ports and interior points, but no more. Nor can 
the rail carriers by a refusal to publish proportional rates, 
or to join in through routes and joint rates, deprive inte- 
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rior points of the benefit of water transportation to and 
from the ports nearest to such points. That there are 
other reasonable water-and-rail routes furnishes no «uff. 
cient justification for a refusal to establish proportional] 
rates -which shall make available a- route that wil! in. 
crease the water haul and lessen the rail haul, and ‘hus 
decrease the cost of the total haul. 

The steamship company does not now operate boais to 
Wilmington and it never has operated to New Bern. This 
fact defendants urge as an additional reason why we 
should not establish proportional rates, and Charleston 
& Norfolk S. S. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 40 I..C. C., 382 
(The Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 203), is cited in sup. 
port of their contention. The steamship company is 
“equipped to operate,” is organized as a common Carrier, 
owns boats, and is financially responsible. These facts 
distinguish this case from the case cited. Suffern Grain 
Co. vs. I. C. R..R, 22 I. C. C.,.178 (The Traffic World, 
January 6, 1912, p. 15). Again, defendants contend that 
unless a boat line owns a dock we have no power to 
establish proportional rates. Section 6 of the act to regu- 
late commerce as amended by the Panama Canal act of 
August 24, 1912, confers on this Commission three distinct 
and separate powers. The first of these is to require a 
physical connection “between the lines of the rail carrier 
and the dock of the water carrier.” Obviously the water 
carrier must own -or control a dock before this power 
can be exercised. The second gives power “to establish 
through routes and maximum joint rates between and 
over such rail and water lines,” and the third authorizes 
the Commission “to establish maximum proportional 
rates.” This third power_is not confined to establishing 
such rates with only those water carriers who own docks, 
nor does the provision quoted above from “section 15 
limit the power. Here there is already a physical con- 
nection across an existing dock between the vessel which 
may berth at the dock of the rail carrier and the tracks 
of that carrier and all that is needed is the establish- 
ment of proportional rates. 

1. Upon this record we find and conclude that com- 
plainants are entitled to an order establishing maximum 
proportional rates on all*classes and commodities by rail 
te and from the docks of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co. and Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. at Wilmington and 
the dock of the Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. at New 
LBern in connection with vessels of the Baltimore & Carv- 
lina Steamship Co. berthing at such docks. 

2. Such vessels are entitled to be permitted to come 
alongside such docks for the purpose of receiving and 
discharging freieght coming from or destined to points in 
the interior of North Carolina, the receipt and delivery 
of such freight to be under reasonable rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the defendants and which shall 
accord the vessels of the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship 
Co. equal terms with the vessels of other steamship lines. 

3. Proportional rates, as defined by Congress, are “thoze 
which differ from the corresponding local rates.” Defend- 
ants now maintain interstate local rates applicable be- 
tween the ports of Wilmington and New Bern and points 
in North Carolina. These rates apply at points in these 
poits where freieght is receieved or delivered by the rail 
lines. From all the facts of record we find such rates 
just and reasonable maximum proportional rates for appli- 
eacior from or to the vessels of complaining steamship 
company when such vessels are brought alongside the 
docks of the rail lines at said ports. While this. propor- 
tiona] rate is the same as the local interstate rate, the 
service under the proportional rate is from or to ship 
side, which makes the proportional rates “differ from the 
corresponding local rates.” 


4. Defendants, while contending that we should not pre: 
scribe through routes and joint rates, state that they 
preter such to proportional rates. The publication of 
jvint through rates will, as effectively as proportional 
rates, give the relief to which complainants are entitled. 
The steamship company by tariff I. C. C. 28 has filed with 
this Commission a tariff prescribing proportional class 
and commodity rates, between Baltimore and Wilmington 
and proposes the same rates between Baltimore and New 
Bern. We shall delay the issuance of an order. for 39 
days; and, if before the expiration of that time defand- 
ants have filed and published according to law joint 
tariffs making effective joint through rates beteween Eal- 
timore and points in North Carolina which shall not ex- 
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ceei the aggregate of said proportional rates of the 
stezmship company and the local interstate rates of the 
deicndants from and to the ports, an order will be made 
discontinuing this proceeding. If such joint tariffs are not 
fle’, we shall enter an order prescribing as maximum 
proportional rates those hereinbefore found reasonable. 

5. Complainants also seek an order requiring the de- 
fendants who own docks to permit the use thereof for the 
receipt and delivery of traffic local to the port. These 
docks are part of the terminal facilities of the defend- 
ants. ‘Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. M. & O. R. R. 
Co., 28 I. C. C., 417 (The Traffic World, May 18, 1912, p. 
990). But these facilities are provided with the view of 
obtaining the transportation of commodities, and not 
merely to deliver commodities to or from another carrier 
that such other carrier may perform the transportation 
service. Docks and depots of carriers are not to be used 
except as incident to the business of transportation. The 
Clyde line owns its dock -at Wilmington and on locai 
traffic no preference is given it over the complainant 
company. Even if we have the power to require defend- 
ants, upon the payment of a reasonable amount, to per- 
mit the use of their docks for local business, a question 
which we are not here required to answer, complainants 
have given us no sufficient facts upon which we could 
base a finding prescribing such charge. 

6. Upon this record we find no authority to require 
defendants to permit such use. 

HALL, Chairman: 

The foregoing report- proposed by the examiner who 
conducted the hearing was served upon counsel and sub- 
jected to their criticism upon the oral argument before 
the Commission._ No material controversy developed as to 
the statements of fact and the minor corrections which 
have been made need not be discussed. For convenience 
in reference we have numbered consecutively the-last six 
paragraphs of his proposd report. With the exceptions 
cf the conclusions proposed by him in the paragraphs so 
numbered 1, 3 and 4, and the corresponding passages 
regarding proportional rates occurring earlier in his re- 
port, we adopt it as part of this report. The exceptions 
taken relate almost entirely to the conclusions and we 
preceed to a consideration of the more important. 

1. Defendants contend that we are not empowered to 
establish through routes and joint rates between rail and 
water carriers where the effect will be to short-haul the 
rail carriers; and that the same general results cannot 
be attained by requiring the rail carriers to establish pro- 
portional rates to and from the port in connection with 
such water carriers. They say that, if we disagree with 
this view, joint rates will be more satisfactory to them 
than proportional rates. ; 

For convenience the pertinent portions of sections 15 
and 6 are reproduced in the margin.* 

Defendants rely on the limitation in section 15 that “in 
establishing such through route, the Commission shall not 
require any company, without its consent, to embrace in 
such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad,” and insist that this limitation on our powers 
under section 15 must be read into those thereafter con- 
ferred in section 6 by the Panama Canal amendment of 
August 24, 1912. ' 

Under section 15 we already possessed the power to 
éstablish through routes and joint rates between rail 
and water carriers. Unless paragraph (b), quoted in the 
liargin, added something to existing jurisdiction it would 
seem superfluous. That it did add something seems clear 
from, the statement that the powers enumerated are “in 
addition to the jurisdiction given by the act to regulate 
commerce.” The Congress was here dealing specifically 
with rail and water carriers and must be presumed to 
have expressed its intent. It gave no indication of intent 


*Sec. 15. The Commission may also establish through 
routes . . . and may establish joint rates as the maximum to 
be charged . . . whenever the carriers themselves shall have 
refiised or neglected to establish yoluntarily such through 
routes . . . or joint rates; and this provision shall apply when 
one of the connecting carriers is a water line. . . . And in 
est.blishing such through route, the Commission shall not 
recuire any company, without its consent, to embrace in such 
route substantially less than the entire length of its railroad 
an’ of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunction and 
unier a common management or control therewith which lies 
beiween the termini of such proposed through route, unless 
to do so would make such through route unreasonably long as 
Co: ipared with another practicable through route which could 
ot! erwise be established. 
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Sec. 6. When property may be or is transported 


.from point ‘to point in the United States by rail and water 


through the Panama Canal or otherwise, the transportation 
being by a common carrier or carriers, and not entirely within 
the limits of a single state, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall have jurisdiction of such trarisportation and of the 
carriers, both by rail and by water, which may or do engage 
in the same, in the following particulars, in addition to the 
jurisdiction given by the act to regulate commerce, as amended 


June 18, 1910: L 
(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the 


rail carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the 
rail carrier to make suitable connection between its line and_a 
track or tracks which have been constructed from the dock to 
the limits of its right-of-way, or by directing either or both 
the rail and water carrier, individually or in connection with 
one another, to construct and connect with the lines of the rail 
carrier*a spur track or tracks to the dock. This provision 
shall only apply where such connection is reasonably practi- 
cable, can be made with safety to the public, and where the 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the 


outlay. 

The Commission shall have full authority to determine the 
terms and conditions upon which these connecting tracks, when 
constructed, shall be operated, and it may, either in the con- 
struction or the operation of such tracks, determine what sum 
shall be paid to or by either carrier.- The provisions of this 
paragraph shall extend to cases where the dock is owned by 
other parties than the carrier involved. 3 

(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates 
between and over such rail and water lines, and to determine 
all the terms and conditions under which such lines shall be 
operated in the handling of the traffic embraced. 

(c) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and 
from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it 
is taken by the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic 
and in connection with what vessels and upon what terms and 
conditions such rates shall apply. By proportional rates are 
meant those which differ from the corresponding local rates to 
and from the port and which apply only to traffic which has 
been brought to the port or is carried from the port by a com- 


mon carrier by water. a 


to limit our power to instances where the rail carriers 
would not be short hauled. This interpretation best com- 
ports with the manifest intent to encourage transporta- 
tion by water, and under any other construction a port 
could be closed to through transportation by water and 
rail because it was not the terminus of the rail carrier. 

Thus, under defendants’ contention, a rail carrier serv- 
ing Norfolk and Wilmington as well as interior North 
Carolina points could prevent the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates by water and rail from Baltimore 
to such interior points via Wilmington, and the carriage 
by water must end at Norfolk. If its rails, or those of 
“any intermediate railroad operated in conjunction and 
under a common management or control therewith,” 
should reach Baltimore, under defendants’ interpretation 
traffic from Baltimore to interior North Carolina points 
would be restricted to an all-rail movement. And, by 
parity of reasoning, if these lines and the other lines now 
serving Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Portland and 
other Atlantic ports were brought under a “common man- 
agement-or control,” the water lines serving these ports 
could be excluded at will from all but port to port traffic 
and the public debarred from the use of through rail- 
and-water routes, however great the demand. A similar 
situation could be extended by other rail lines to the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific coast. The limitation in sec- 
tion 15 refers specifically to railroads and apparently 
was intended to insure to the originating rail line as large 
a share as possible of the movement of freight by rail. 
That the limitation should be projected into section 6 so 
as to force a shipper to move his property by rail when 
he wishes to send it a portion of the way by water is 
utterly inconsistent with the policy of the Congress mani- 
fested in the passage of the Panama Canal act, the fed- 
eral shipping act, and the improvement -of rivers and 
harbors. 

We are of opinion and find that we have jurisdiction 
togestablish through routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween. defendants and the Baltimore & Carolina Steam- 
ship Co., hereinafter called the steamship company, from 
and to the points indicated. 

2. Defendants call attention to the passage in paragraph 
(a), quoted in the margin, which refers to “the dock of the 
water carrier.” From this they argue that our jurisdic- 
tion is limited to instances where the water carrier has 
a cock, and that, as the steamship company has no dock 
either at Wilmington or at New Bern, we are without 
power in the premises. The argument is not persuasive. 
The lettered paragraphs are co-ordinate and deal with 
different matters. They relate back to the general grant 
of additional powers and do not modify one another. 
Where the rail carriers have docks and physical con- 
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nection therewith it would clearly be a wasteful require- 
ment to insist that the water carrier secure a dock and 
that the rail carriers then extend spurs to that dock. 
We cannot impute such an intent to the Congress. We 
are of opinion that where either the rail or water carrier 
has suitable dock facilities the ownership or control by 
the one or the other is immaterial, at least in so far 
as the exercise of power under paragraphs (b) or (ce) 
is concerned, and except as bearing upon the reasonable 
cempensation for the use of such facilities. 

3. Defendants object to the establishment of joint rates 
between Baltimore and points in North Carolina, via Wil- 
mington and New Bern, based on proportional rates of the 
steamship company to and from those ports plus defend- 
ants’ interstate distance rates between the ports and 
pceints in North Carolina. 

They have for some years applied on traffic moving 
through the ports‘of Wilmington and New Bern from and 
to points in North Carolina what they designate as their 
interstate scale of rates. This is the same as the Norih 
Carolina intrastate scale in force prior to 1914, when the 
rates within that state were reduced. Defendants say 
that both the interstate and intrastate distance scales 
are unreasonably .low and that they propose to increase 
the former. They urge that the establishment of joint 
rates or proportional rates resulting in lower through 
rates than their so-called “standard rates” via Norfolk 
vould disrupt the rate system throughout the southeast. 
The Wilmington Chamber of Commerce joins in this 9b- 
jection on the ground that “ports are gifts of nature” and 
when “interior points are given lower proportional through 
rates than the combination of local rates the port is used 
to its own undoing.” 

Under the act to regulate commerce complainants are 
entitled to just and reasonable rates. It is not the func- 
tion of this Commission, or of the carriers, to -equalize 
natural advantages. For a number of years the steamship 
coinpany has maintained from Baltimore to Georgetuwn, 
a longer haul than to Wilmington or New Bern, the fol- 
lowing scale of proportional class rates: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 A B Cc D 
30 25 20 15 12 7 7 12 10 7% 


The proportional rates between Baltimore and Wilminz- 
ten published by the steamship company in its tariff I. 
Cc. C. No. 28, referred to in the examiner’s report, were 
canceled, effective March 3, 1917, “account of Wilmington, 
N. C., being abandoned, no rates in effect.” The stexwm- 
ship company is a bona fide common carrier with the 
present ability to become a party to through routes and 
jeint rates. Nothing of record indicates that it is subsi- 
dized in any way or that these proportional rates are un- 
remunerative. The act vests us with discretion in estab- 
lishing through routes and joint rates. 

In Chattanooga Packet Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 33 I..C. C., 
354 (The Traffic World, April 3, 1915, p. 707), at 391, we 
permitted the rail carriers to— 
exact an additional charge to cover the additional expense of 
interchange with the boat line, if any, over and above the ex- 
pense for the all-rail movement. 

Iixisting conditions have, in large measure, tended to 
dizninish the difference between the cost and expedition 
of carriage by water and carriage by rail, mentioned in 
ihe examiner’s report, but these same conditions have 
accentuated the necessity for utilizing to the fullest ex- 
tent all means of transportation. In our thirty-first annual 
report to the Congress we said, at page 68: 

It is apparent that the solution of the car service problem 

until such time as additional equipment and facilities can be 
provided lies in securing the. maximum use of those already 
existing. 
Every additional boat and every additional water route in- 
cieases the aggregate transportation facilities in the serv- 
ice of the country. The establishment of through routes 
by rail and water, and joint rates applicable thereto, tends 
te fuller use of available facilities. 


Counsel for the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Southern expressed the willingness of these 
reads to join in through routes at the same rates as 
those now maintained via Norfolk. The record does not 
justify ys in establishing joint rates upon that basis, but 
would warrant the establishment by us of through routes 
between Baltimore and points in North Carolina, via Wil- 
mington and New Bern, with maximum joint class rates 
on the basis of the steamship company’s proportional 
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rates set forth above to and from those ports, plus de. 
fendants’ interstate distance rates for the haul in Narth 
Carolina in effect on the date of last hearing, and a 
wharfage and handling charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds 
to cover the transfer of freight at Wilmington and Ney 
Bern, and maximum joint commodity rates on correspond. 
ing bases. 

We are not unmindful of the changes in transportation 
conditions during the past year. In our second sunple. 
niental report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, Ex-Parte 57, 
made November 14, 1917, we referred to the permission 
granted in our original report in that case, 45 I. C. C., 503 
(The Traffic World, July 2 and July 14, 1917), “for in 
creasing joint rail-and-water rates to the level of the all 
rail rates between the same points,” and the supplem»ntal 
report of November 7, 1917, “revoking that permissicn 
as of November 10, 1917.” We extended “to Neveinber 
30, 1917, the date of revocation of the permission granted 
in the original report.” 

No order will be entered at this time. The interested 
carriers may, within 30 days after the service of this 
report, notify us of their agreement upon joint rates be- 
tween the rail lines and the steamship company from 
and to Baltimore and points in North Carolina, via Wil- 
nuvgton and.New Bern, failing which we shall proceed to 
enter the order forecast in this report. 

Commissioner Clark did not participate in the hearing 
or disposition of this case. 

By the Commission. 


TAP LINE CASE 


CASE NO. 9600. (49 I. C. C., 75 
LAONA & NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY VS. CH 
CAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Submitted November 26, 1917. Opinion No. 5034. 


Complainant, a common carrier, entitled to through routes 
and joint rates with defendant. No basis of record for 
the establishment of joint rates in specific amounts. 

The divisions which defendant may pay to complainant out 
of joint rates or allowances otherwise made on lumber 
and forest products should not exceed ee maxima pre- 
scribed in The Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 490, 

Reparation denied, but parties authorized to effect such di- 
visional adjustment covering interstate traffic jointly han- 
dled since January 1, 1910, subject to the limitations in- 
dicated as to lumber and forest products. 

Case held open for parties to agree upon the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates and the divisions there- 
of, subject, as to lumber and forest products, to the lim- 
itations prescribed in The Tap Line case, supra. 


BY DIVISION 2: 

Complainant was incorporated in 1902, under the laws 
of Wisconsin, as a common carrier, and operates a short 
line of railroad wholly within that state. By complaint, 
filed March 17, 1917, it alleges, in substance, that since 
1904 it has been and still is engaged under joint arrange- 
ments with defendant, in interstate transportation, all the 
revenues from which since January 1, 1910, have been 
retained by. defendant, and asks that defendant be required 
to re-establish joint rates and divisional arrangements 
with complainant on lumber and other freight and that 
we approve and enforce an agreement between the parties 
for interline settlement covering interstate traffic trans- 
ported since January 1, 1910, or that we order defendant 
to pay complainant for the services rendered in connec- 
tion with that traffic. ’ 

Complainant owns and operates from 20 miles to 22 
miles of standard-gauge track. From Laona, its junction 
with defendant’s line, complainant’s rails extend north- 
westerly about three-quarters of a mile,.from defendant’s 
Laona station to Snyders, where a station and agent are 
maintained by complainant, thence northerly about 8 miles 


to a junction with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. j 


Marie Railway, hereinafter called the Soo line. Between 
Snyders and the latter junction are several sidings, desig- 
nated by numbers. The remainder of complainant’s line 
extends southwardly from Snyders. At that station is 
the plant of the Connor Land & Lumber Company, 
reached by spurs or sidings. All or most of the capital 
stock of the complainant is owned by the stockholders of 
the lumber company. The outbound traffic, divided about 
equally between the Soo line and defendant, is partly in- 
trastate and partly interstate, and consists principally of 
lumber from the mill at Snyders. Other traffic includes 
bark, cedar posts, pulp wood, logs, hay, and farm products 
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from loggers and farmers along the line, and machinery 
and supplies inbound. During a portion of the year there 
is a movement of logs to the mill from points on defend- 
ant’s line. 

By tariffs, effective in 1904 and 1905, filed with this 
Commission, defendant’s rates to and from Laona were 
extended to points on complainant’s line. Complainant 
was given divisions of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds on lumber, 
bark, poles, and posts, 1 cent on pulp wood and cordwood, 
3 cents on hay, grain, flour, and feed, and on all other 
freight 20 per cent of defendant’s earnings, observing 20 
per cent of the rate to Chicago, IIll., as a maximum. There 
was no provision for divisions covering the inbound move- 
ment of logs. January 1, 1910, defendant canceled the 
divisions, and subsequently the joint rates, upon the theory 
that the divisions were unlawful under the holdings in 
Star Grain'& Lumber Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 14 
I. C. C., 364 (The Traffic World, July 25, 1908, p. 65). 
While defendant has since retained the entire revenue 
accruing on interstate traffic, with the exception of an 
allowance of $2 per car during one month, complainant 
has continued to perform the same transportation service, 
without tariff provision therefor, but, it is testified, with- 
out charge against the lumber company or other shippers 
on its line. ' 

In L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. M., St.-_P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. Co., 
24 I. C. C., 639, we found that complainant was a com- 
mon carrier in every sense, and the present record con- 
firms that finding. 

Complainant seeks, in addition to reparation, a restora- 
tion and extension of the junction point interstate rates to 
points on its line, and divisions thereof on the basis of 
$2 per car on traffic to and from Snyders and 3314 per 
cent of the rates on traffic to and from other points on 
its line. Defendant, on the other hand, expresses a will- 
ingness to establish joint rates, except on business to 
and from Snyders, and to accord divisions to complainant 
on the basis of, 25 per cent of the joint rates, with that 
percentage of the joint rate to Milwaukee, Wis., as the 
maximum. On business to or from Snyders it is willing 
to absorb a switching charge of $2 per car if complainant 
will publish and file a tariff providing-the charge; in 
which connection it is pointed out that by defendant’s 
tariff, effective February 3, 1913, and still in force in sub- 
stance, it was provided, subject to certain minimum rey- 
enues, that— 


On carload freight received_at or shipped from stations 
named in its tariff (including Laona) when switched by con- 
necting lines, the Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
will absorb the switching charges of connecting lines, as shown 
in their published switching tariffs, which are lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The record would not support a finding that the present 
junction point rates on traffic in general, which rates are 
not even shown, are the maximum rates which lawfully 
could be applied to or from points on complainant’s line, 
and is wholly without data indicative of what the specific 
joint rates should be. While it would appear that de- 
fendant is willing to apply the Laona rates, at least to 
and from Snyders, the publication by complainant of a 
switching charge covering that traffic is all that is neces- 
sary for that purpose. Defendant should join complain- 
ant in the establishment of through routes and joint in- 
terstate rates to and from points on complainant’s ling 
We shall not issue an order at this time, as the record 


does not afford a basis for determination as to what would. 


be reasonable maximum rates. If defendant does not es- 
tablish the through routes and joint rates, or if defendant 
and complainant are unable to agree as to the divisions 
of those rates, the matter may be called to our attention 
for further proceedings. Out of joint interstate rates to 
and from points on complainant’s line, the divisions or 
allowances to complainant on lumber and forest products 
shall not, in view of complainant’s relations to the lum- 
ber company, exceed the maxima fixed in our order of 
July 29, 1914, in The Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 490. (The 
Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 451).. It should 
be added that we have no authority to enferce any agree- 
ment between the parties as to a basis of settlement 
covering the services performed by complainant on traffic 
handled since January 1, 1910. The former divisions were 


not canceled or discontinued by any order of this Com- 


mission. No reparation can be awarded, therefore, cover- 


ing any part of the period in question, but the parties may. 
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effect such adjustment as to the traffic since the date 
named as may be agreed upon, subject to the limitations 
herein indicated as to lumber and forest products. 

The case will be held open for such further proceedings 
or orders as may be necessary or appropriate. 

By the Commission, Division 2. 


RATES TO CHARLESTON, MISS. 


CASE NO. 8673. (49 I. C. C., 187-198) 

LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY ET AL. VS. AKRON 
CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 


Fourth Section Application No. 2043 
Submitted October 23, 1916. Opinion No. 5074. 

Upon complaint attacking as unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory, and unduly prejudicial, in violation of sections 
1, 2, 3, and 4 of the act to regulate commerce, the general 
adjustment of rates, both class and commodity, to Charles- 
ton, Miss., from Memphis, Tenn., Ohio River crossings, 
points in central freight association, eastern trunk line and 
Virginia cities territories, and Gulf: ports; and on coal 
from western Kentucky mines, Held: 

. Rates from Memphis to Charleston have not been shown to 
be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the act. : y E 

. Class rates to Charleston from Ohio River crossings and 
stations in C. F. A. territory should not exceed rates from 
the same points to Philipp by more than the amounts by 
which rates contemporaneously maintained from Memphis 
to Charleston exceed those from Memphis to Philipp. 

. Defendants have failed to justify the increased class rates 
to Charleston from eastern trunk line and Virginia cities 
territories. 

. Class rates from New Orleans to Charleston found justified. 


5. Rate on coal from western Kentucky mines to Charleston 


not shown to be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or other- 
wise in violation of the act. . 

6. Authority heretofore given the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad to carry lower rates from Memphis and other 


points north thereof to Jackson, Miss., than to intermed- 
iate points withdrawn. 


HALL, Chairman: 

The complainants are engaged in various lines of in- 
dustry at Charleston, Miss. In their complaint filed Feb- 
ruary 21, 1916, they attack as unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, and unduly prejudicial, in violation of sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the act to regulate commerce, the 
general adjustment of rates, both class and commodity, to 
Charleston from Memphis, Tenn., Ohio River crossings, 
points in central freight association, eastern trunk line 
and Virginia cities territories, and Gulf ports; and the 
rates on coal from western Kentucky mines. They ask 
the establishment of reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates and reparation on all shipments which have moved 
on rates that may be found unlawful. 

Fourth Section Application No. 2043 was reopened and 
argued in connection with this proceeding. 

Many carriers, including those serving the various ter- 
ritories of origin, were made defendants. The Illinois 
Central Railroad and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, hereinafter termed, respectively, the Illinois 
Central and the Y. & M. V., assumed the burden of de- 
fense. 

We first review the evidence of a general nature and 
will then consider the class rates from (1) Memphis, (2) 
Ohio River crossings and stations in central freight as- 
sociation territory, hereinafter called C, F. A. territory, 
(3) points in eastern trunk line and Virginia cities terri- 
tories, and (4) Gulf ports; also (5) coal rates from west- 
ern Kentucky mines. The evidence submitted'as to com- 
modity rates was chiefly illustrative of the general ad- 
justment. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds ex- 
cept as otherwise specified. 

Charleston has some 3,000 inhabitants, 25 stores, and 
several large sawmills. It is the terminus of a branch of 
the Y. & M. V. extending 26 miles northeast from the 
main-line junction at Philipp, and is the largest town 
served by that carrier between Memphis and Green- 
wood, Miss. The main line extends from Memphis 
through Philipp, Greenwood, and Gwin to Asylum, a few 
miles north of Jackson, Miss.; where it connects with the 
line of the Illinois Central. 

The chief competition encountered by Charleston mer- 
chants and jobbers is from Oakland, Philipp, Grenada, and 
Greenwood, Miss., and from Memphis, but more particu- 
larly from the first two. The gist of the complaint is that 
the present differences in freight rates in favor of the 
competing towns named exceed the margins of profit on 
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numerous staple commmodities, some of which awe used 
as “leaders,” with the result that Charleston merchants 
are handicapped in disposing of all commodities. It is 
unnecessary to set forth the illustrations given of record. 

The Philipp-Charleston branch of the Y. & M. V. was 
completed in’ 1907, and its-cost to June 30, 1915, was 
slightly in excess of $20,000 per mile. As with other roads 
traversing the delta section the maintenance expense is 
comparatively heavy. Lumber and cotton constitute its 
principal outbound traffic, the former amounting to about 
1,500 cars and the latter to about 7,000 bales per annum. 
Charleston is the only town of consequence on this branch, 
and the inbound traffic is light. During the first week of 
January, the second week of February, the third week of 
March, and the fourth week of April, 1916, the total in- 
bound carload traffic amounted to 22 cars. The less- 
than-carload merchandise was 440,575 pounds, of which 
63% per cent originated at Memphis. Upon these and 
similar facts the Y. & M. V. asserts that the branch is 
being operated at a loss. 

The Y. & M. V.-is controlled by the Illinois Central 
and has long been operated as a part of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system. Defendants say,that any reduction in the 
rates to Charleston would disrupt the entire adjustment 
of rates on the Y. & M. V.; that its earnings are too 
small to stand any reduction; and that local conditions, 
such as decreasing cotton production due to ravages of 
the boll weevil, and recurring spring floods and washouts, 
do not augur well for the future. 


It seems unnecessary to review in detail the eveidence 
regarding the financial condition of the Y. & M. V. In 
Thompson Lumber Company vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 13 I. C.C., 
657, 664, and Lumber Rates from Memphis to New Or- 
leans, 27 I..C. C., 471, 483 (The Traffic World, July 19, 
1913, p. 135), this was done and the conclusion was reached 
that the company’s financial condition was improving. The 
following statement shows the railway operating revenues 
and expenses for the five years ended June 30, 1916, as 
set forth in annual reports on file with us: 

Net rail- 
Net rail- way oper- 
Railway Railway Operating way oper- ating reve- 
operating operating ratio (per ating reve- nue per 
Year. revenues. expenses. cent). nue. mile of road. 
1912* ..$9,636,862 $7,940,814 82.40 $1,696,048 $1,235 
1913* ..11,018,553 8,640,774 78.42 » 
1914* ..12,552,596 8,707,323 69.37 2,803 
1915 ...11,836,984 8,343,200 70.48 3,493,783 2,534 
1916 ...13,552,430 8,928,039 65.88 4,624,391 3,346 


*Includes figures for auxiliary (or outside) operations to make 
the items comparable with those of 1915 and 1916. 


Defendants claim that the more favorable showing of 
the Y. & M. V. during the past few years has been due 
to the diversion of through freight traffic from the Illinois 
Central to the main freight line of the Y. & M. V. While 
the cost of maintenance on the latter is greater than on 
the former, the cost of operation is so much less that, in 
the words of a division superintendent of the Y. & M. V., 
that road is “the better proposition.” On account of econ- 
omy of operation all through freight traffic from Memphis 
and points north thereof to Jackson and,territory south 
thereof, and vice versa, is routed via the Y. & M. V. As 
a result the density of traffic is much greater: than on 
the main line of the Illinois Central. As was said in 
Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 
153, at page 253 (The Traffic World, May 16, 1914, p. 943): 

These two railways are’ under a common ownership and 
management and for rate-making purposes should be con- 
sidered as one line. 

Practically all freight traffic from the northern and 
eastern states to Charleston and competing points moves 
through Memphis. The differences in distance from any 
given station to the respective destinations are therefore 
the differences in distance south of Memphis. 


fT. Class Rates From Memphis 


Class rates from Memphis to Charleston and Philipp 
are on the local distance scale of the Y. & M. V., which 
is practically the same as the Mississippi intrastate scale. 
Prior to January 1, 1916, class rates from Memphis to 
Oakland and the other competing points on the Illinois 
Central were certain differentials under the rates from 
Cairo. The basis of the latter was somewhat lower than 
the local distance scale of the Illinois Central. On the 
date mentioned rates to destinations on that road were 
generally increased from Cairo, but not from Memphis. 
The following table shows rates on the first six classes 
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from Memphis to the points named in effect prior to Ja:u- 
ary 1, 1916, those effective on that day, and the short-line 
distances: 


Dist- 
From Memphis to— 3 4 5 6 ance, 
. Cts. Cts. Cts. Miles. 
Charleston 4 46 39 32 29 132 
Philipp: 
Present rates : 45 38 31 28 
Rates in effect prior to Jan. 
1, 1916 62 43 36 30 
Greenwood: 
Present rates 44 39 31 


46 32 
36 26 


36 28 
Charleston more than— : 

Philipp 1 1 

Greenwood y 2 1 

Oakland 10 6 

Granada 10 4 

Outside of the foregoing comparisons complainants in- 
troduced practically no evidence against the reasona))le- 
ness of the adjustment. On the other hand defendants 
submitted numerous exhibits which indicate that the rates 
from Memphis to Charleston compare favorably with rates 
for similar hauls in the same general territory. 

Much is said of record regarding the handicap en- 
countered by Charleston merchants in selling certain arti- 
cles in competition with Oakland merchants in the trri- 
tory between the two points. Oakland is about 10 miles 
from Charleston by wagon road and the difference in 
freight rates is an appreciable advantage to the former, 
particularly in the sale of articles yielding a small margin 
of profit. It is urged by complainants that the cross- 
country competition between the two points warrants us 
in giving Charleston the same rates as Oakland. While 
in this territory there are a number of different scales in 
use, and the percentage relations of the classes to one 
another follow no apparent system, the class rates are in 
general based on distance. The distance from Memphis 
to Charleston is 132 miles and to Oakland 78 miles, as 
shown in the foregoing table. It cannot be said that the 
difference in class rates is excessive, particularly in 
view of Charleston’s location on a branch line. We have 
frequently held that a shipper’s commercial needs cannot 
be made the basis of a finding that a rate is unreasonable, 
and that, in the absence of unjust discrimination or un- 
due prejudice, it is for a carrier to decide whether or not, 
in order to meet competition, it will establish lower rates 
than might be found reasonable. Slider vs. S. Ry. Co., 
24 I. C. C., 312, 313 (The Traffic World, July 13, 1912, p. 
87); Cohen vs. Mallory S. S. Co., 23 I. C. C., 374, 377 
(The Traffic World, May 11, 1912, p. 940). 

We are of opinion and find that the class rates from 
Memphis to Charleston have not béen shown to be un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise in violation 
of the act. 


2. Class Rates From Ohio River Crossings and Points in 
Central Freight Association Territory 


Cairo, Louisville, and Cincinnati are the principal Ohio 
River crossings for traffic moving to Charleston and the 
other destinations here affected. As rates from these and 
other crossings are made with relation to those from 
Cairo, and rates from stations in C. F. A. territory are 
generally the lowest combinations on the crossings, the 
rates from Cairo may be taken as illustrative of the gen- 
eral adjustment. The following table shows rates on the 
first six classes from Cairo prior to January 1, 1916, and 
those effective on that date: 


From Cairo to— 3 4 5 6 
. Cts. Cts. Cta. Cts. 

Charleston f 4 81 66 55 48 
Philipp: 

Present rates 96 69 63 651 

Rates in effect prior to Jan 78 63 53 
Greenwood: 

Present rates 57 49 39 

Rates in effect prior to Jan 58 49 41 
Oakland: 

Present rates 56 49 40 

Rates in effect prior to Jan 49 43 38 
Grenada: 

Present rates 88 57. 50 41 

Rates in effect prior to Jan. 5 50 45 38 
Jackson: ‘ 

Present rates 72 #61 

Rates in effect prior to Jan. 60 
Charleston more than— 

Philipp 

Greenwood 

Oakland 

Grenada 
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A comparison of rates to the various destinations -from 
Cairo with those from Memphis shows that while the 
distances from the former are much greater and the dif- 
ferences in distance the same from both points of origin, 
the differences in rates to Charleston as against the other 
stations are much greater from Cairo. 

In attempted justification of this adjustment defendants 
contend (a) that the decision in Fourth Section Viola- 
tions in the Southeast, supra, and 32 I. C. C., 61, denied 
fourth section relief to the Illinois Central, but granted 
relief to the Y. & M. V., thus permitting a higher level of 
rates on the latter than on the former at points inter- 
mediate to Jackson; (b) that the basis for making rates 
on the Y. & M. V. has always differed from that in vogue 
on the Illinois Central; and (c) that cross-country com- 
petition with the Mobile & Ohio Railroad holds down the 
rates to Illinois Central points, but does not affect those 
to Y. & M. V. stations. 

(a) The fourth section feature will be more fully dis- 
cussed later, but it may be observed here that rates to 
intermediate points on the Illinois Central such as Oak- 
land and Grenada were increased and not reduced as a 
result of the readjustment to Jackson. Moreover, rates to 
Philipp are higher than to Greenwood, 18 miles beyond, 
in violation of the fourth section. A witness for the ¥. & 
M. V. stated at the hearing that his company had been 
granted relief from that section on traffic to Greenwood, 
as it considered the circumstances and conditions pre- 
vailing at Greenwood similar to those obtaining at points 
in the southeast as to which relief was granted in Fourth 
Section Violations in the Southeast, supra. This under- 
standing of our report and order is erroneous and no 
relief by alleged analogy, was granted. 

(b) Inasmuch as the Y. & M. V. and the Illinois Cen- 
tral are operated as one property the reasons and justifi- 
cation for different theories of rate making on the two 
lines are not readily apparent in the absence of a show- 
ing of dissimilar transportation conditions. Oklahoma 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 39 
a C., 497, 502 (The Traffic World, June 24, 1916, p. 

(c) The evidence regarding cross-country competition 
between the Mobile & Ohio and the Illinois Central, and 
_ the absence of such competition between the latter and 

the Y. & M: V. is far from convincing. The situation is 
portrayed by the map. 

The class rates to Charleston should bear a fair rela- 
tion to those to Philipp. A greater difference in the rates 
to the two stations from Cairo than in those from Mem- 
phis is contrary to the general rule that differentials 
should diminish as distance to a common destination in- 
creases and the difference in distance becomes relatively 
less important. Sheridan Chamber of Commerce vs. C., 
B. & Q. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 638, 654 (The Traffic World, 
May 10, 1913, p. 1025). Class rates to Charleston from 
Ohio River crossings and stations in C. F. A. territory 
should not exceed rates from the same points to Philipp 
by more than the amounts by which rates contemporane- 
ously maintained from Memphis to Charleston exceed 
those from Memphis to Philipp. 


3. Class Rates From Eastern Trunk Line and Virginia 
Cities Territories 


Joint through class rates from eastern trunk line and 
Virginia cities territories to Charleston, Philipp, Oakland, 
and Grenada are generally made on the Memphis com- 
bination. To Greenwood they are on a somewhat lower 
basis. As the rates from the various points of origin are 
related to one another, those from New York, N. Y., on 
the first six classes shown below may be taken as typical: 


From New York to— 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Memphis: Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. - 
PN, SIE = vo sitdimameGedndeeeee ee 109 90 68 650 428 937 

Rates in effect prior to Jan. 
Be, EE,” ches dn-plbn nino gtk wereld aw ew oes 100 8 65 45 38 $2 
Charleston: 


RS eee ere % 5 
Rates in effect prior to Jan. a 
SS RR Ee ee eer 164 141 111 84 70 61 
Philipp: 
a nn eR eer aeee 272 143 133 538 «266 (GS 


Rates in effect prior to Jan. 
be WONG crcccccccccccvcccccccceces 156 137 108 81 68 58 
Greenwood: . 
EE. Sn ns eee cus ucaew asses 143 123 108 89 
Rates in effect prior to Jan. ee 
cpocccerseveecstoe 120 102 *83 69 6568 


1, 1 eee eeeetes 
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Oakland: 
SP ME. o xie snbwdebeweed ares 165 135 104 81 68 60 
Rates in effect prior to Jan. 
NESE SR A eS Serger 156 130 101 76, 64 55 
Grenada: ~ 
ee are Pe eer ee 169 138 104 83 70 60 


Rates _ effect prior to Jan. 


160 1338: 101 78 66 55 
Jackson: 


Pypeent PARES ..<csccccccss oo Ek 148 128 108 92 75 64 
Rates in effect prior to Jan. 
16 124 109 93 83 71 64 


Charleston more than— 


SEE cee aen see <s0boweac nena ene 64 55 46 39 32 29 
EE EER err enrire en 2 2 1 | 1 1 
GYCOCNWOOK 22.5... cccccccecccsceces 30 089.22 6 0 1 5 
Se re cer er ee 8 10 10 8 6 6 
GE Socios 3eccacsuces $80 S0RaRS 4 7 } 6 4 6 


The rates to Charleston were increased January 1, 1916, 
and the burden of justifying them therefore rests upon 


defendants. 

We have frequently condemned through rates made by 
adding to a rate for a long distance the full local rate 
from the basing point to a destination a relatively short 
distance beyond. ‘Board of Trade of Carrollton, Ga., vs. 
C. of G. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 154 (The Traffic World, August 
9, 1913, p. 322); Fourth Section Violations in the South- 
east, supra, page 313;. Interior Iowa Cases, 46 I. C. C., 39 
(The Traffic World, August 4, 1917, p. 248)). 

The 143-cent basis, first class, to Greenwood is carried 
generally by the Southern Railway, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and the Mobile & Ohio to points on their lines 
in this territory. Greenwood is served by the Southern 
Railway as well as by the Y. & M. V., and defendants 
claim that rates to this point are affected by water com- 
petition. 

There are many inconsistencies in defendants’ rates. 
For example, it is observed that despite the disparity in 
first-class rates the fourth-class rates to Charleston and 
Greenwood are the same. 

We are of opinion and find that defendants have failed 
to justify the increased class rates to Charleston from 
eastern trunk line and Virginia cities terirtories. In view 
of these and other findings and conclusions in this report 
and the changes they will require we make no definite 
findings at this time as to what would be reasonable 
rates. Defendants will be expected to revise their rates 
to Charleston from these points of origin within 90 days 
from date of service of this report. 


4. Class Rates From Gulf Ports 
Little evidence was submitted by complainants regard- 


ing these rates. The following table shows rates from 
New Orleans, La., a representative Gulf port, on the first 


six classes: 
Miles. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


From New Orleans to— 3 
Charleston: Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts. Cts, Cin. 
bo rer eer ee 326 86 74 57 51 41 35 

Rates effective prior to Jan. 
RE SARA A ESE ee 326 74 63 58 44 37 33 


Philipp: 


PREG DOBRO: ddcinsascccnearee 300 86 74 57 51 41 £35 
Rates effective 


CU tetstciee Oe we a Oe 


Greenwood: 
siicieaitaciauik gsarmaNel 233 72 Gt. & & 3 8 


Present rates 
Rates effective prior to_Jan. 
282 64 54 46 39 32 20 


317 98 81 68 57 46 40 


Oakland: 
Present rates 


Rates effective prior to Jan. - 

> ME "casseecawss Reab esieses 317 85 68 55 47 40 35 
Grenada: 

io. BS aaa er 295. 97 80 67 57 46 39 


Rates effective 


iD. MT? ccseeebeviasstakeee ase 295 83 66 54 46 39 ° 3d 
Jackson: 
PORE POERE: 6.005400 002.0010 184 75 64 54 45 38 32 
Rates effective prior to Jan. 
De wchtiaenteuekesnednes 184-73 63 52 44 37 33 


Class rates to Charleston are the same as to Philipp 
and are considerably lower to both than to Oakland and 
Grenada on the Illinois Central, in marked contrast to 
the adjustment from Cairo. Although the rates from New 
Orleans to Charleston, a distance of 326 miles, were ma- 
terially increased January 1, 1916, they are 28, 20, 24, 15, 
14, and 13 cents lower on the first six classes, respectively, 
than from Cairo to Charleston, a distance of 301 miles. 

We are of opinion and find that the class rates from 
New Orleans to Charleston have been justified. 

Upon this record we can make no finding as to class 


rates from the other Gulf ports, 
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5. Rates on Coal From Western Kentucky Mines 


Complainants attack the rate on coal from western 
Kentucky mines on the Illinois Central to Charleston as 
compared with rates from the same mines to Greenwood, 
Grenada, and Webb, Miss. The rates in effect, prior to 
October 15, 1917, and the average distances to these sta- 
tions are as follows: 


Rates 
per net 


Average 


Charleston 
Greenwood 


*Includes southern Illinois mines, which take same rates as 
western Kentucky mines. 


The rate of $1.60 to Grenada was the result of our 
order in Grenada Oil Mill vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 
318 (The Traffic World, July 20, 1912, p. 152), recon- 
sidered and approved in Rates on Bituminous Coal, 36 
I. C. C., 401 (The Traffic World, November 27, 1915, p. 
1114). The average distance to Charleston exceeds that 
to Grenada by 42 miles. 


In Rates on Bituminous Coal, supra, permission was 
granted to the Illinois Central and the Y: & M. V. to con- 
tinue a rate of $1.75 per ton to Jackson provided rates to 
intermediate points did not exceed a distance scale set 
forth in the report. Under this distance scale the rate 
to Charleston would be $1.70 per ton. The findings in that 
proceeding were reconsidered in part, upon petition of 
the carriers, in Bituminous Coal to Mississippi Valley Ter- 
ritory, 39 I. C. C., 378 (The Traffic World, June 3, 1916, p. 
1171). We there approved a modified adjustment of 
rates “subject to complaint, investigation, and correction, 
if they (the rates) conflict with any provision of the 
act.” Under the modified distance scale as approved the 
rate to Charleston was $1.80. Effective October 15, 1917, 
the rates shown in the table were increased 10 per cent 
per ton. This record does not cover the increased rates. 

We are of opinion and find that the rate of $1.80 per 
ton on coal from western Kentucky mines to Charleston 
has not been shown to be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, 
or otherwise in violation of the act. 


6. Fourth Section Application No. 2043 


The observance or nonobservance of the long-and-short- 
haul rule ef the fourth section at stations on the Y. & 
M. V. between Memphis and Asylum affects the level of 
the rates to Philipp. As the rates to Charleston should 
bear a fair relation to thase to Philipp, any change in the 
latter would naturally be reflected in the rates to Charles- 
ton. 

In our original report in Fourth Section Violations in 
the Southeast, supra, we denied both the Illinois Central 
and the Y. & M. V. authority to continue lower rates from 
Memphis, Cairo, and other points north thereof to Jack- 
son than to intermediate points. In our second report, 
upon a petition for reconsideration filed by the Y. & M. V., 
we granted that line authority, for a period of two years 
from January 1, 1916, to maintain the same rates from 
Memphis, Cairo, and points north thereof to Jackson as 
were in effect via the Illinois Central, and to continue 
higher rates to intermediate points provided the latter 
rates did not exceed a certain distance scale prescribed 
in the report. On December 12, 1917, this authority was 
extended until further order of the Commission, pending 
disposition of this proceeding. The reasons for granting 
relief to the Y. & M. V. are thus stated in the report: 

The routes through Memphis over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley are from 21 to 30 miles longer than the direct route of 
the Illinois Central. The traffic density on these lines is mate- 
rially less than on the Illinois Central. It is for operating pur- 
poses advantageous to route some of the traffic from Memphis, 
Cairo, and points north thereof over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley. It is represented that the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
cannot afford to apply the same rates to the points north of 
Jackson as are applied by the Illinois Central. The present 
rates from the points of origin named to destinations on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley north of Jackson are usually, but 
not invariably, made by combination on Memphis and are ma- 
terially higher than are the rates to Jackson. 


_ The distance from Memphis and points north thereof 
to Jackson over the Y. & M. V. south of Memphis do not 
exceed by 15 per cent the corresponding distances via the 
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Illinois Central. The record in this proceeding shows ihat 
the traffic density on this line of the Y. & M. V., instead 
of being “materially less than on the Illinois Central,” js 
much greater. While it is true that the Illinois Cenira] 
can largely control the traffic density over the var‘ous 
lines, we are, as stated above, dealing with actual condi- 
tions. The lower cost of operation on the Y. & M. VY. 
apparently more than offsets the higher maintenance cost. 


In Lumber Rates from Memphis to New Orleans, supra, 
both the Y. & M._V. and the Illinois Central were denied 
authority to charge higher rates to New Orleans irom 
intermediate points on their lines than from Memphis. 


Class and commodity rates of the Y. & M. V. between 
New Orleans and stations on its line are as low as or 
lower than rates for similar distances between New Or- 
leans and points on the Illinois Central. 


In view of these facts, no reason appears for granting 
relief from the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion on traffic from Memphis and points north thereof to 
stations on the Y. & M. V. intermediate to Jackson. Our 
order entered pursuant to Fourth Section Application No. 
2043 will be modified accordingly. 


General Observations 


At the hearing complainants also attacked the mini- 
mum charge on shipments in single packages to Charles- 
ton which was changed, effective January 1, 1916, so as 
to result generally in higher charges. This matter is not 
properly in issue. 

What is said regarding class rates applies in a general 
way to commodity rates. The evidence respecting the 
latter is too meager to warrant any specific findings. 

The denial of relief from the fourth section as outlined 
above will necessitate some changes in rates on the Y. & 
M. V. In view of this, no order will be entered at this 
time. In making the readjustment defendants should keep 
in view our findings and suggestions herein. 

No basis for reparation is shown. 

(The fourth section order is No. 3866.) 


EASTBOUND TRANSCONTINENTAL 
SYRUP. ; 


In a report by Commissioner Aitchison on I. and S. 
No. 1093, Eastbound Transcontinental Syrup, opinion No. 
5028, 49 I. C. C., 54-5, the Commission requires the car- 
riers to cancel their schedules on or before June 1 sim- 
ply because no one representing them appeared at the 
hearing to justify the ultimate proposal in the matter 
which was to maintain an eastound commodity rate from 
California points of 75 cents on blackstrap molasses if 
the protesting shipper would agree to an increase in the 
minimum from 36,000 to 60,000 pounds. The carriers pro- 
posed to cancel the 75-cent rate under the impression 
that no traffic moved thereunder. The Western Sugar 
Refining Company protested and the carriers said they 
were willing to maintain the 75-cent rate if the shipper 
would agree to an increase in the minimum. The shipper 
said he would not object to the minimum, but that did 
not satisfy the Commission. Mr. Aitchison said nobody 
undertook to show any essential fact with regard to the 
loading needed to show the justification, hence the order 
to cancel the schedules. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9225, Meeds Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., opinion No. 
5038, 49 I. C. C., 87-90, holding that rates on lumber from 
Union, Mossville and Burnside, Miss., and Climax, Ala., 
to Carrollton, Ky., had not been shown to be unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. The Commission found that 
two shipments from Union and Mossville to Carrollton 
had been misrouted and that some of the shipments had 
been undercharged. The Commission authorized the waiv- 
ing of such undercharges and the overcharges on account 
of misrouting refunded. The complainant contended that 
the class N rates should have been applied, but the Com- 
mission found that class N is not the uniform basis 
throughout the territory, because it was shown that in 
many cases the carriers maintained higher charges. 
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CHARGES ON YELLOW PINE 


In No. 9520, Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co. Vs. 
Southern, opinion No. 5049, 49 I. C._C., 113-14, the Com- 
mission held that the legally applicable charges on ‘yellow 
pine from Iuka, Miss., to Mascot, Tenn., based on esti- 
mated weight, had not been shown to be unreasonable. 
The shipment, however, was found to have been over- 
charged and the Commission awarded reparation. 


RATE ON RELAYING STEEL RAILS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9218, Mc- 
Donald Bros. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al., opinion No. 5058, 49 I. C. C, 133-4, on a finding 
that the legally applicable rate on relaying steel rails 
from Macland, La., to Whelen, Ark., was unreasonable. 
The carriers involved imposed a combination amounting 
to as high as $15.09 per long ton. The Commission found 


that a rate of $5.70 per long ton would be the maximum 
of reasonableness and ordered the carriers to establish 
a rate not in excess of $5.70 on or before June 1 and 
make reparation down to that basis. 


DRAYAGE CAUSED BY STRIKE 


Inability of the carrier to make delivery by reason of 
strikes among its employes creates a liability which the 
carrier must meet if the consignee is compelled to dray 
his shipments. That is the substance of the Commission’s 
decision in No. 9210 and 4 sub numbers, National League 
of Commission Merchants of the United States vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co., opinion No. 5037, 49 I. C. C., 85-7. The Com- 
mission awarded reparation in the amount of drayage 
charges incurred because of the railroad company’s ina- 
bility, by reason of strikes, to handle produce at .piers 
Nos. 28 and 29, New York. Shipments intended for de- 
livery at these piers were drayed from Jersey City at 
the expenses of the consignees, although the freight charges 
paid entitled them to delivery at piers 28 and 29 without 
additional cost. The inability of the carrier to make 
delivery at the piers mentioned rose from the fact that 
during the night of May 4, 1916, the railroad company’s 
freight handlers refused to work, making impossible the 
placing of shipments intended for the market on May 5. 
To prevent greater loss and damage the railroad company 
requested the consignees to accept delivery at Jersey 
City and to dray their produce to New York, with the 
understanding that the railroad company would assume 
the drayage charges. The railroad company at the hear- 
ing admitted liability and expressed willingness to make 
reparation. This case, the report says, is similar to Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants vs. Pa. R. R., 
docket No. 5845, unreported, in which reparation was 
awarded. 


RATE ON SILVER AND LEAD ORE 


For lack of proof the Commission has dismissed No. 
9114, H. C. Harrison vs. St. L. B. & M. et al., opinion 
No. 5061, 49 I. C. C., 140. The complaint attacked as un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory the proportional 
rate on silver and lead ore from: Brownsville, Tex., to 
Galveston, Tex., on shipments originating at Cerralvo, 
Mexico, and destined to Newark, N. J. No one having 
a personal knowledge of the facts concerning these ship- 
ments appeared at the hearing. Only the billing was 
submitted and only the carriers up to -Galveston were 
made parties defendants. 


OVERCHARGE ON SCRAP IRON 


In No. 9638, Isaac Joseph Iron Company vs. Cornwall 
& Lebanon et al., opinion No. 5048, 49 I. C. C., 111-12, 
the Commission has awarded reparation on a carload of 
scrap iron from Cordele, Ga., to Lebanon, Pa., because 
the charge was on the rating applicable on cotton com- 
press machinery. The complainant showed that the com- 
press was damaged fo such an extent that it was of no 
Vilue except as scrap iron. 
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CHARGES ON TOBACCO 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9657, 
Andrea Scalvini, Trustee, vs. N., C. & St. L. et al., opinion 
No. 5052, 49 I. C. C., 119-20, the Commission finding that 
the charges on unmanufactured tobacco, in hogsheads, in 
carloads, from Paducah, Paris and Martin, Tenn., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for storage, and subsequently reshipped to 
New Orleans for export, were those legally applicable and 
not shown to have been unreasonable. The question 
arose as to whether a lower rate than that collected was 
applicable over the route of movement. The Commission’s 
report says that the rate for which the complainant con- 
tended was plainly limited via Jackson, Tenn., and the 
Illinois Central or Mobile & Ohio and N. O. & N. E. 


SHIPMENT NOT MISROUTED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9610, Willard Storage 
Battery Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., opinion No. 5062, 49 I. C. C., 
141-2, holding that a less-than-carload shipment of electric 
storage batteries from Cleveland to St. Henri, Montreal, 
Que., had not been misrouted. The shipment was de- 
livered without routing instructions. The complainant 
thought that a rate of 67.8 cents applied from Cleveland 
to Montreal to Buffalo over the New York Central and 
thus over the Grand Trunk, but the tariffs contained a 
notation that only carload shipments would be accepted 
at St. Henri on the Grand Trunk. 


RATE ON GUM LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9737, 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. et al., opinion 
No. 5054, 49 I. C. C., 123-4, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on gum lumber from Garyville, La., to Chattanooga. 
The carriers exacted a rate of 23 cents. The Commission 
found that unreasonable to’ the extent that it exceeded 
a rate of 18 cents on cypress lumber tontemporaneously 
in effect, and ordered reparation down to that point. 


FABRICATED STEEL ARTICLES 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9575, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al., 
opinion No. 5051, 49 I. C. C., 117-18, the legally applicable 
rate on fabricated steel articles used in the construction 
of ‘a railroad and water tank and tank tower, from Green- 
ville, Pa., to Tacoma, Wash., not having been shown to 
have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


PETROLEUM FROM OKLAHOMA 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 1146, Petroleum from 
Oklahoma Points, opinion No. 5007, 48 I. C. C., 737-8, has 
ordered the carriers to cancel the suspended schedules 
on or before July 25, holding that restrictions proposed 
by the A., T. & S. F. on the application of carload rates 


“on petroleum and petroleum products from points in Okla- 


homa to various interstate destinations had not been 
justified. The effect of the exceptions would have been 
to prevent the application of the through rates named 
in the tariff on shipments over the Santa Fe except in 
cases where both the point of origin and of destination 
are on the Santa Fe. In disposing of this case the Com- 
mission said the right of a carrier to route traffic over its 
own line, provided the public interest does not suffer 
thereby, is well established. In this instance the Com- 
mission held that it could not tolerate the vast increases 
in rates that would result from the application of the re- 
strictions, hence the order to cancel the tariffs. 


DENSITY OF WOOL BALES 


In a report on No. 9611, National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. Union Pacific et al., opinion No. 5029, 49 I. C. 
C., 55-61, the Commission in effect held that the rule re- 
quiring wool in the grease to be baled to a density of 
19 pounds per cubie foot is not to be so strictly enforced 
as to penalize a whole shipment because some bales are 
not packed to such a density. The railroads have been 
imposing higher rates on shipments in which the light 
density bales have been included. That practice caused 
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the filing of the complaint and a. holding that the density 
required is not unreasonable in itself, but that its strict 
application requiring a higher rate where one or more 
bales in a carload are of less density works unreasonable 
results, particularly in view of the difficulty in the ac- 
curate ascertainment of the dimensions and density of 
bales of wool. 

The record in the case, the report says, indicates the 


possibility of loading cars to their visible capacity, al- - 


though at times there may be bales that do not measure 
strictly up to the standard of 19 pounds per cubic foot. 
The Commission is of the opinion that the rule should 
be so modified as to require baling on an average of 19 
pounds per cubic foot or slight variation thereunder, al- 
though particular bales might show densities departing 
therefrom. The report points out that, as a rule, wool 
in the grease may be compressed to a density of 19 pounds 
or more without injury to the staple. There is some wool, 
however, that contains less grease and dirt than others, 
and it is such clips that bring about the injustice of hav- 
ing a whole carload charged a higher rate because one 
or two bales of comparatively clean wool have been in- 
cluded therein, while, on an average, the whole shipment 
weighs more than 19 pounds. One of the suggestions 
made is that the tariff might provide that no higher 
rate would apply unless at least 10 or 15 per cent of the 
bales in a given carload are of less density than 19 pounds. 
It is suggested that the shippers and the carriers get 
together in a conference and agree on a proper modifica- 
tion of the tariff under attack. 


CHARGES ON SALVAGED OATS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9537, Mayo Milling 
Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al., opinion No. 5019, 49 I. C. C., 
25-6, holding that rates on salvaged oats from Newport 
News and Richmond to Chicago had not been shown to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


CHARGES ON OAK BARREL STAVES 


In a report on No. 9344, Hollinghead & Blei Co., Inc., 
vs. Kansas City Southern et al., opinion No. 5030, 49 
I. C. C., 62-3, the Commission found that a carload of oak 
barrel staves from Stilwell, Okla., to New Yoru had been 
overcharged and directed a refund. It further found that 
the legal applicable charges would not have been unrea- 
sonable. 


UNLAWFUL DEMURRAGE CHARGE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9674, 
Trexler Lumber Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. et al., opinion No. 
5053, 49 I. C. C., 121-2, on account of unlawfully assessed 
demurrage charges on two carloads of lumber shipped 
from Orvisburg, Miss., to Madison, Ill., held at East St. 
Louis, where the demurrage was imposed. The railroads 
were not represented at the hearing, but submitted a 
statement claiming that the tariff provision respecting 
lumber authorized the imposition of demurrage at East 
St. Louis because switching charges had not been prepaid. 
The Commission said that the tariff does not show Mad- 
ison as a prepaid station. 


CHARGES ON BEET PULP 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 9665, Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al., and Sub-No. 1, 
Same vs. Same, opinion No. 5063, 49 I. C. C., 143-4, on ac- 
count of illegal charges on dried beet pulp from Berlin, 
Ontario, to Augusta, Ga. Charges were assessed at a 
combination rate of 46.8 cents, although there was a 
commodity rate of 38.8 cents in effect at the time. 


RATING ON SYRUPS 


In a report on No. 9150, Delaware Punch Co. of Texas 
vs. G. H. & S. A. Co. et al., opinion No. 5057, 49 I. C. C., 
131-2, the Commission has held that second class rating 
on’ Delaware punch and similar syrups, L C. L., from San 
Antonio and Fort Worth, Tex., in Western Classification 
territory, when made in bulk in barrels, had not been 
justified. It held that the second class rating when the 
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syrups are shipped in other containers had been just’ ied, 
Following the rule laid down in Coca-Cola Co. vs. A., T. 
& S. F., 45 I. C. C., 461, it denied reparation because the 
readjustment was a general one. Reparation was denied 
in the Coca-Cola case as in this one. The Commission 
ordered that on or before June 1 the carriers concerned 
establish third class rating on flavored or flavoring syrup 
in bulk in barrels. 


RATES ON COAL 


In No. 9000, Gerard B. Lambert Co. vs. St. L., I. M, 
& §S. et al., and portions of fourth section applications 
Nos. 4218, 4219 and 4220, opinion No. 5066, 49 I. C. ¢, 
157-60, the Commission held rates on soft coal from Mer. 
cer, Ky., to Elaine, Ark., to be and to have been unrea- 
sonable to the extent that the component ‘thereof from 
Helena, Ark., to Elaine exceeded or may exceed 50 cents 
per net ton. They are to establish that rate from Helena 
to Elaine at 50 cents on or before June 1. That will be 
a reduction from $1 to one-half that sum. The $1 per 
ton yields a ton-mile revenue of 314 cents and a car-mile 
revenue of $1.49. The report of the Commission says no 
adequate showing in the defense of this component was 
made by the railroad. 


SCRAP PAPER FROM BOSTON 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1092, Scrap Paper from 
Boston, opinion No. 5056, 49 I. C. C., 128-30, the third divi- 
sion has decided the proposed rates on mill supplies, in- 
cluding scrap or waste paper, from Boston and other 
points on the Boston & Maine to South Windham, Me. 
and many other points on the Maine Central have been 
justified in part, and orders that the suspension as to 
the parts justified be vacated and set aside as of June 1. 
The exception to the approval is the rate on scrap or 
waste paper in straight carloads from Boston to South 
Windham. The Commission holds that the proposed rates 
would be unreasonable wherever they would be more 
than two cents per hundred pounds over the Boston & 
Maine’s local rates to Portland. That part of the sched- 
ules must be canceled, but without prejudice to the car- 
riers to file schedules, on five days’ notice, that will be 
in conformity with the views expressed in the report. 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9577, Charles W. 
Barnes vs. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific et al., opinion No. 
5060, 49 I. C. C., 137-9, holding that the minimum weight 
on sawdust and shavings from points in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to Chicago and Osage, Ia., had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, and that the 
present graduated minima have been justified- 


RATE ON GRAPES 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9675, John 
A. Eck Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, opinion No. 
5064, 49 I. C. C., 145-6, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on grapes in lug boxes from Parlier, Cal., to Chicago, 
Ill. The unreasonableness consisted in the excess of the 
rate on grapes in lug boxes over the rate contempora- 
neously in effect on grapes in crates. A lug box is de- 
scribed as one without a top. It is so constructed that 
when loaded in tiers, the box above fits into and supplies 
a cover for the one beneath. Covers are placed over the 
boxes comprising the upper tier. The railroads at first 
thought that transportation in such containers would 
cause more claims for damages, but when they had com- 
pleted their investigation they expressed a willingness 
to make reparation down to the basis of the rate on ordi- 
nary containers. 


~ 


COTTONSEED SOAP STOCK 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9357, 
Morris & Co. vs. M., K. & T. et al., opinion No. 5043, 
49 I. C. C., 101-2, on account of an unreasonable charge 
on a tank car load of cottonseed soap stock from East 
St. Louis to Oklahoma City. The rate assessed was 6! 


cents per hundred pounds, which yielded a ton-mile of 
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The rate in the 


91 mills and a car-mile of 65.7 cents. 
opposite direction was only 20.5 cents. 


MARBLE MONUMENT BASES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9637, McNeel Mar- 
ple Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., opinion No. 5055, 
49 I. C. C., 125-7, holding that rates on marble monument 
pases from Marietta, Ga., to various points in North and 
South Carolina have not been shown to be unreasonable. 
The complainant contended that the rates applied on 
monument bases were both illegal and unreasonable be- 
cause in excess of class A and class L rates. The Com- 
mission held that A and L rates were legally applicable 
and not unreasonable. 


RATE ON CEMENT 


An order of dismissal has been entered in. No. 9512, 
Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion 
No. 5059, 49 I. C. C., 185-7, the Commission holding that 
the rate on cement from Independence, Kan., to Omaha, 
had, been justified. The cement moved over an unusual 
route and a combination rate of 16.5 cents was applied. 
Over other routes a rate of 10 cents is applicable. The 
Commission decided that for the route in question the 
combination was not unreasonable and the usual routes 
were adequate for the purpose. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9267, W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Glenmora & Western et al., opinion 
5069, 49 I. C. C., 165-6, holding that demurrage charges 
imposed on various carloads of lumber at Galveston had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise in vio- 
lation of the act to regulate commerce. 


IRON STORE STOOL BASES 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9363, 


-F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern et al., 


opinion No. 5045, 49 I. C. C., 105-6, the Commission hold- 
ing that the rate on iron store stool bases in barrels, L. 
C. L., from North Chicago to Tacoma were unreasonable 
because in excess of the present rate of $1.75 per hun- 
dred. The carriers collected the second class of $2.95, 
although in an unreported case by the same complainant 
against the C. & N. W. the Commission prescribed a rate 
of $1.75 on metal bases for office chairs, analogous articles. 


RATE ON ASPHALT SHINGLES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9289, Philip Cary 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 5070, 49 I. C. C., 167-8, 
holding that rates on asphalt shingles in carloads to des- 
tination to Official Classification territory had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. The shingles moved under 
sixth class rates. The complainant claimed that 831% 
per cent of sixth class would have been a reasonable rate. 
The Commission disagreed with it. 


RATE ON ICE CREAM WAGONS 


After June 1, the L..C. L. rating on ice cream wagons 
from Buffalo to Fresno may be made double first class. 
That is the effect of the decision in No. 8619, Frederick 
Meyer vs. Wabash et al., opinion No. 5071, 49 I. C. C., 
169-171. Meyer complained that the wagons shipped by 
him should have moved at first class and not at one and 
a half times first, as was imposed. The charges were 
on a basis less than the reasonable rating prescribed for 
the future, hence no reparation has been ordered. 


RATES ON SAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Competition in trade is not necessarily the only fact 
that can be advanced in support of a charge of undue dis- 
crimination, in violation of the third section. Communities 
May be in competition for the location of factories and 
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the failure or refusal of carriers to adjust rates so as to 
give one community or set of communities an opportunity 
to compete with another community or set of communi- 
ties for the new factories is a violation of the third section 
just as much as failure to adjust rates so as to allow com- 
petition between persons or industries similarly located. 

That is the substance of a tentative report made by 
Attorney-Examiner Bell on No. 9882, American Window 
Glass Co. vs. Western Maryland et al. The window glass 
company complained that rates on sand from the Han- 
cock, Md., glass sand district to Jeanette, New Kensing- 
ton, Monongahela City and Belle Vernon, where window 
glass is made, are higher than rates on glass sand to points 
west of Pittsburgh, where glass bottles are manufactured. 

The carriers defended this adjustment on the ground 
that the points west of Pittsburgh and those east thereof 
are not in competition; that one set of communities makes 
window glass and the other bottles, tumblers and so forth, 
which, obviously, are not in competition. 

The primary purpose of the third section, Bell observed, 
is to bring about equality of oppertunity under similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Ordinarily undue prejudice 
arises out of a difference of rates, which difference gives 
an advantage to one person or locality and places the 
others at a disadvantage, engaged in competing for the 
same trade. 

Bell said it was obvious that competition might mani- 
fest itself in a rivalry between communities for the acqui- 
sition of new factories and more inhabitants. He con- 
cluded that the towns east of Pittsburgh are entitled to 
compete with those west of Pittsburgh in the making of 
bottles and tumblers and conversely, the towns west are 


‘entitled to make window glass and being entitled to do 


that they may compete for factories to make such articles 
and not be held down by the adjustment of freight rates. 

Bell recommends that the Commission find that the 
rates to the west of Pittsburgh points are unjust, unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial against the towns east of 
Pittsburgh to the extent that they exceed, on sand from 
Hancock, Md., and Berkeley Springs, W. Va., $1.26 per 
ton to Jeanette and Monongahela City and $1.32 per ton 
to New Kensington and Belle Vernon; that the Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Maryland should establish rates from 
Round Top and Tonoloway, Md., as indicated and make 
reparation down to that basis. 


RATES ON GROCERY ITEMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In No. 9910, Mobridge Grocery Co. vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, Attorney-Examiner Gerry has made a ten- 
tative report recommending that two cents be taken off 
the commodity rates on wholesale grocery items from 
Chicago, Rock Island, Duluth, St. Paul and points taking 
the same rates, on traffic destined to Mobridge, S. D., the 
point where the Puget Sound extension of the Milwaukee 
was started westward. It is an east bank of the Missouri 
River point and the allegation of the complainant was 
that rates on grocery items from the points of origin 
mentioned to Mobridge unduly favored Aberdeen, 98 miles 
to the east. 

The Mobridge rates were made up of the commodity 
rates to Aberdeen, plus the South Dakota class mileage 
scale beyond. Mr. Gerry found that that method of con- 
structing rates to Mobridge was unduly preferential to 
Aberdeen. He treated it as a jobbing proposition and 
found that the aggregate of in and out rates from Chi- 
cago to all stations on the Milwaukee in North Dakota 
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west of Mobridge and in Montana as far west as Miles 
City averages 99.09 cents, using an average of the car- 
load commodity rates to Mobridge, plus an average of 
the third and fourth class rates beyond, because third 
and fourth class are the distributing rates. An average 
similarly obtained through St. Paul to Aberdeen is 97.07. 
He concluded that a reduction of two cents would place 
Mobridge on a parity. 

As to the distributing rates; Gerry found that Aberdeen’s 
average aggregate rate is 11.68 under Mobridge. Aber- 
deen’s advantage on the inbound rate is 14.8 cents under 
Mobridge. Therefore he figured that Mobridge has an 
advantage under Aberdeen of 3.12 cents per 100 pounds 
on the outbound class rates. 
that the Commission find that the L. C. L. class rates 
from Mobridge to stations in North Dakota and Montana 
do not unduly prejudice Mobridge. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


According to Examiner Hagerty, the coal rate adjust- 
ment from mines in the “short-haul territory,” 
which Diamond, Pa., is situated, is unduly preferential to 
mines at Alicia, Bridgeport, Pike and Braznell and unduly 
prejudicial to the mine at Diamond. This view is ex- 
pressed in a tentative report on No. 9796, Diamond Coal & 
Coke Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. The ques- 
tion is that of a grouping of a mine in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. At the hearing the carriers proposed changing the 
boundary of the Pittsburgh district so as to exclude Alicia 
and the other points except Braznell, having the rate 


adjustment which the Diamond mine people think they ° 


should also have. Mr. Hagerty said that the suggested 
change could not be made in a proceeding of that kind 
because those that would not be affected had not been 
heard. Besides, he pointed out, the change in the boundary 
would still leave Braznell in the Pittsburgh grouping, 
thereby possibly creating another case in an effort to 
reduce the size of the Pittsburgh group, as proposed at 
the hearing. 


CHICAGO COAL SWITCHING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attorney-Examiner Burnside, in his tentative report on 
“Advances on Coal Within the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict,” made an exhaustive discussion on the points raised 
by the Milwaukee in its demand for a division of thirty 
cents per ton for delivering coal from connecting carriers, 
in the inner zone of the Chicago district. He came to the 
conclusion that the former decision of the Commission 
should be modified to the extent of allowing the Mil- 
waukee compensation on the basis of twenty cents per 
ton to the inner zone, with compensation to other parts 
of the district on the relationship basis now in effect. On 
a thirty-ton car this will give ‘the Milwaukee $6 instead 
of about $5.25 on the arrangement, under attack of $4 per 
car plus ten cents per ton for every ton in excess of thirty. 

The Milwaukee claimed a cost of service of $13.90 per 
car for the switching performed by it, as delivering car- 
rier, for its connections. Mr. Burnside pointed out that 
the cost figures are open to serious question. Among the 
defects as indicated by him are the failure to include 
more than a few of the industries and those that were 
used were used on the basis of receiving only one car 
of coal per day; no regard for the loaded movement from 
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the industries; the assumption that an engine in sw. ich. 
ing service would make only six miles an hour, and finally 
that the period of the test, namely, one week, was too 
short. 

In recommending twenty cents a ton, the attorney-e> ali 
iner said it should be distinctly understood that tha‘ al. 
lowance is not based on the cost of service, but on the 
lack of certainty in the Milwaukee’s proof on that point, 
and not on the idea that the Milwaukee receives compen. 
sation for its services, in part, by the switching its connect. 
ing carriers do for it in making deliveries of grain. In 
other words, Mr. Burnside undertook to” make his rec. 
ommended finding plain on the point that he was disre. 
garding the showing of cost because he was convinced 
that while the cost of switching coal is high, the value of 
the grain switching done for it by its connections was not 
treated as an offset. ° 3 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the South Dakota 
and West Virginia passenger fare cases, it is believed, fur- 
nishes the reason for the caution on the part of the attor- 
ney-examiner in placing before the Commission a decision 
for approval by it in a case which might be easily upset 
through the use of language indicating that the Commis- 
sion thought the Milwaukee should not insist upon cost 
of service, plus a reasonable return on coal, because it 
makes so much on the grain its connections deliver for it. 
His recommendation is based, not openly, but inferen- 
tially, on what appears like a conviction that the Mil- 
waukee’s cost figures are above what they would be if a 
more extensive test had been made under proper limita- 
tions. 


UNIVERSAL WAYBILL 
The Director-General’s general order No. 11, for the 
adoption of universal interline waybilling and standard 


forms, is as follows: 
To Chief Executive Officers of Carriers Subject to Federal 
Control: 

(1) Effective May 1, 1918, all freight forwarded from 
one point in the United States to another point in the 
United States (including freight passing through Canada 
or Mexico en route), and moving over two or more rail- 
roads or boat lines under federal control, must be way- 
billed through from point of origin to destination, regard- 
less of the absence of joint rates. When destination sta- 
tion is on a railroad not under federal control, freight 
should be waybilled to the junction point with such road; 
provided, however, that nothing in this paragraph shall 
prohibit through waybilling arrangements between carriers 
now under federal control and others not so controlled. 

(2) A separate waybill must be made for each less car- 


load consignment and for each carload; provided, how-. 


ever, that a single waybill may be made to cover a spe- 
cial train moving at a lump sum charge for the train or 
for shipments which, on account of their length, require 
more than one car. 

(3) Waybills for carload freight must move with ihe 
cars. Waybills for less carload freight must be moved 
with the cars when practicable; otherwise so as to reach 
the transfer point or destination station with or in ad- 
vance of the cars. In the event that waybills for solid 
cars of less carload freight are mailed direct to destina- 
tion or transfer stations, a separate waybill must be made 
on standard form, showing destination of car, and bearing 
notation: 

Merchandise car, waybills 

mailed to 
Junction agents must show stamps on this waybill in the 
same manner as provided in Paragraph (4). 

(4) Complete routing must be specified on each waybill 
as and when made, in the space provided therefor. Each 
forwarding junction agent, at points of interchange, must 
stamp each waybill for freights interchanged in the space 
at the bottom of the waybill and in the order there shown. 
Such stamps must show the station at which the inter- 
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sw. ich- 
finally chanze is made and the name of the railroad forwarding waybill must show freight charges from point of origin 


aS too the freight from such junction, for example: to destination. 
Jamestown (6) Freight moving on a combination of rates: 


— North & South R. R. (a) If the billing agent is in possession of all necessary 
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the other, and the total .of all freight charges indicated. 

For example, the rate and freight charges on a shipment 

from New York, N. Y., to Denver Colo., will appear as fol- 
lows: 

Weight Rate 

To Miss. River .. 200 $1.055 

Miss. River to Denver 1.62 


Freight 
$2.11 
3.24 


——_- 


(b) If the billing agent is not in possession of the 
rates beyond the rate-breaking point, the waybill must be 
headed to destination, and the rate and freight charges 
shown to the rate-breaking point, with the movement be- 
yond indicated. For example: 

Weight 
To Miss River ae e200 
Miss. River to Denver.... 
In this case the billing agent will stamp or endorse way- 
bill as follows: 
“Shipment not rated through. 
Junction or destination agent 
‘ will insert charges omitted.” 
(Stamp, if used, must be 1% inches by % inch.) 

(c) The junction receiving agent must revise rates on 
inbound billing to the rate-breaking point, insert the divi- 
sions of revenue accruing to the roads up to the rate- 
breaking point, and certify to their correctness, by use of 
an appropriate rubber stamp reading as follows: 

Revised at 
North & South R. R. 
(Stamp must be 1% inches by % inch.) 

(d) Agents forwarding shipments from rate-breaking 
points must insert rates and freight charges applicable to 
destination or to the next rate-breaking point. If in any 
case this plan is not practicable, arrangements may be 
made to have such rates and charges inserted by destina- 
tion “agents. 

(7) When miscellaneous charges, of any character, ac- 
crue in transit, and they are to be collected from con- 
signee, they should be shown as separate items in the 
freight charges column on waybills, with notation opposite 
each item indicating the nature of the charge, the point 
at which it accrued, and the road to which due. In final 
settlement, such charges will be allowed as an arbitrary 
to carrier to which they are due. 


(8) A standard Form of waybill (sample attached) is 
hereby prescribed, and must be used on and after May 
1, 1918. 

(a) This waybill Form must be printed on paper ap- 
proximating in weight ‘80 pounds No. 1 Manila, 24x36.” 

(b) Only the original and one copy of waybill shall be 
made. The original must accompany the shipment as 
herein provided and the copy must be retained by the 
company making the waybill. 

(c) This waybill shall also be used for astray freight. 

(d) This waybill is designed to be folded vertically, and 
left side containing all information for the physical move- 
ment of the car. 

(e) For special classes of traffic, requiring a larger 
waybill, the form may be 8% by 22 inches. 

(f) Supplies of waybill forms now on hand may be 
used for local business. 

(9) The Plan of Audit Office Settlement recommended 
by the Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers, as outlined in that association’s 1917 Synopsis— 
Paragraphs (16), (17), (18), (28), (29) and (30) shall gov- 
ern. This plan requires that destination carriers shall 
make settlement with each of the carriers in interest for 
its proportion of revenue. 

(10) The total freight charges, as reported by destina- 
tion carrier, and the divisions thereof, must be accepted 
by all interested carriers as final. No recheck of such 
settlement will be made, except as to advances and pre- 
paid, and to establish list of unreported waybills. 

(11) The following forms must be used in preparing 
Audit Office Settlement accounts: 

(a) Interline abstract. Form (A. A. R. A. O.) 104. 

(b) Division sheet. Form (A. A. R. A. O.) 105. 

(c) Summary of interline accounts. Form (A. A. R. 
A. ©.) 220. 

These forms are recommended by the Association of 
American Railway Accounting Officers, and samples are 
shown in that association’s 1917 Synopsis. 


Rate 
$1.055 


Freight 
$2.11 
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(12) Unless and until otherwise ordered revenues =hal] 
be apportioned among carriers in accordance with the 
route via which the shipment moved, in the following tan. 
ner: 

(a) Where joint through rates are in effect, established 
divisions, or any simplifications thereof which may ave 
been perfected, shall be used. 

(b) Combination rates shall be divided as made. I/ one 
or more of the factors in the combination are joint through 
rates, such factors shall be divided as provided in sub. 
paragraph (a) preceding. 

(c) When neither of the above division bases can be 
used, revenues shall be divided on twenty-mile block inile. 
age basis, each carrier to be allowed at least twenty miles, 
and originating and terminal carriers an additional twenty 
miles each as constructive mileage. 

(13) Simplified bases for apportioning inter-road freight 
revenues are now being considered; upon their determina- 
tion carriers will be advised thereof in a subsequent order. 

(14) Immediate steps shall be taken by each carrier to 
make the foregoing regulations effective as of May 1, 1918, 
and to procure supplies of the prescribed waybill and 
accounting forms, and to issue the necessary instructions 
to all concerned. 


RAILROADS AND LIBERTY BONDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

To promote Liberty Loan sales among railroads and 

railroad employes Director-General McAdoo has issued to 
the railroads the following circular, No. 13: 


Will you please give the following information: 

1. State the total amount, if any, of Liberty Loan 314’s, 
and separately of Liberty Loan 4’s, bought by your com- 
pany or subsidiaries, (a) as investment; (b) for employes. 

2. State aggregate amount now held of each of said 
issues (a) as investment; (b) for employes. 

Of- amounts of each issue disposed of by you, other 
than bonds disposed of to employes, please show (a) 
amounts sold in the market, or through brokers; (b) 
amounts sold at private sale to investors; (c) prices real- 
ized for each lot sold and dates of sale. 


PASS ORDER MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo has modified General Order 


No. 6 to the extent of allowing intrastate passes to be 
issued in exchange for advertising when such exchange 
is on a contract basis: The Commission recommended 
to him the observance of such contracts to the end that 
country editors may travel within their states until the 
end of the year, making such transportation available 
during the campaign. 

Director-General McAdoo’s supplement to general order 
No. 6, relating to passes, is as follows: 


On the 28th day of January, 1918, General Order No. 6 
was issued, prohibiting the issuance of free transportation 
except as expressly authorized by the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 4; 1887, and amendments thereto. 


The carriers, in obedience to said order, withdrew the 
passes or mileage books which had theretofore been is- 
sued pursuant to contracts for newspaper advertising, the 
issuance thereof interstate having been held unlawful by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (219 U. S., 486). 

It later came to my attention that contracts for news- 
paper advertising to be paid for in transportation at a 
fixed rate had been made in varoius sections of the coun- 
try; that mileage books had been issued pursuant to such 
contracts; and that the war tax thereon had been paid as 
required by law. It seemed to me important, therefore, 
that the legality of such contracts should be passed upon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Accordingly, 
this and a number of other questions growing out of Gen- 
eral Order No. 6 was referred by me to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for consideration. 

I am in receipt of its report dealing only with this 
question, in which it is said: 


“In view of the circumstances * * * we are inclined 


to suggest the advisability of modification of the Director-. 
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General’s Order No. 6, to the extent of permitting a con- 
tinuance of contracts already made for the exchange of 
intrastate passenger transportation for advertising to the 
termination of such contracts, but in no instance beyond 
the end of the current calendar year. We recommend such 
modification of the order, but suggest that in connection 
therewith it be made entirely clear that it applies only to 
contracts now in effect, and which are not repugnant to 
state requirements; that it authorizes only completion of 
such contracts which expire prior to the end of the pres- 
ent calendar year, and a continuance only to the end of 
the year of any which may by their terms terminate at a 
later date. It should also, we think, be made clear that 
transportation issued under such contract may not be used 


in connection with other transportation on any interstate . 


journey.” 

It is therefore ordered that the said General Order No. 
6 be and the same is modified accordingly, and the car- 
riers will be permitted to recognize the validity of said 
contracts and honor transportation to the extent recom- 
mended by said Commission. 


RULES FOR PRIVATE SIDETRACKS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In general order No. 15, Director-General McAdoo March 
26 prescribed new conditions under which so-called private 
sidetracks are to be constructed and maintained. 

The order is construed as requiring that industries shall 
immediately pay for tracks that may have been built at 
the expense of railroad companies, although it does not 
explicitly say so. The intention of Mr. McAdoo is to re- 
quire such payment. 

The primary object is to bring about uniformity of rules 
relating to sidetracks and also to relieve the railroads of 
costs in connection therewith, possibly as a substitute for 
the one-time proposed switching and spotting charge. 
Little or no opposition is expected to the new rule from 
the ordinary owner of a private track. 

Following is the text of the order: 


The following requirements must be observed in respect 
of the construction, maintenance and operation of new 
industry tracks, and in respect of the operation and main- 
tenance of existing industry tracks: 

1. As to new industry tracks: ; 

(a) The industry shall pay for, own and maintain 
that part of the track beyond the right of way 
of the railroad company. 

(b) The railroad company shall pay for, own and 


maintain that part of the track on the right of . 


way from the switch-point to the clearance 
point. 

(c) Generally speaking, an industry shall pay for 

and maintain (although in special cases the 
railroad company may do so), and the railroad 
company shall own, that part of the track on 
the right of way from the clearance point to 
the right of way line. 
If the industry fails to maintain in reasonably 
safe condition the part of the track which it is 
required to maintain, the railroad company may 
disconnect the track or refuse to operate over 
it when not in such condition. 

(e) The railroad company shall have the right to 
use the track when not to the detriment of the 
industry. 

(f) The foregoing terms and conditions should be 
embodied in a written contract between the in- 
dustry and the railroad company. 

2. Where existing industry tracks are not covered by 
written contracts, they shall be maintained and operated 
in accordance with the provisions stated in paragraph 1 
hereof. 

3. Where industry tracks are covered by written con- 
tracts, such contracts shall be adhered to until otherwise 
ordered ; but where any such contracts appear to work 
Inequalities or injustice the circumstances should be 
brought to the attention of the Regional Director, who will 
report thereon to the Director-General, if conditions seem 
to warrant. 
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4. The requirements of State Statutes and of State 
Commissions in respect of the construction, maintenance 
and operation of industry tracks shall be complied with, 
but in cases where such compliance involves what appears 
to be an unreasonable burden upon the United States Rail- 
road Administration the circumstances should be brought 
to the attention of the Regional Director, who will report 
thereon to the Director-General, if the conditions seem to 
warrant. 


EMBARGO ORDER REVISED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo March 27 issued a revision of 
Cc. S. 1, the general embargo order, calling the revision 
C. S. 1-A, considerably enlarging the list of articles that 
may be transported notwithstanding embargoes. The gen- 
eral exceptions in favor of live stock, coal, coke, petroleum 
and products, food, feed, materials consigned to govern- 
mental agencies and shipyards, and printing paper are 
continued, but to each have been added articles that are 
needed to keep the volume of the main article undimin- 
ished. The list of chemicals excepted from embargoes is 
much enlarged. The revision does not supersede General 
Order C. S. 17, of January15, or the order of February 11, 
but supplements both. 

Following is the text of circular No. C. S. 1-A, signed 
by W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service section of 
the division of transportation, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion: 


Circular No. C. S. 1, dated February 11, 1918, is hereby 
revised, and from the date hereof, the following instruc- 
tions will be observed in the handling of embargoes. These 
instructions supplement and do not supersede those con- 
tained in General Order No. C. S. 17, dated January 15, 
1918, which was issued by the Commission on Car Service: 

1. Place embargo without delay against consignees who 
do not unload freight promptly upon arrival. 

2. When other than an absolute embargo is placed: 

(a) Exemptions must include as many of items in 
paragraph 6 as circumstances warrant. 

(b) Such exemptions must be in the order listed. 

(c) When necessary to place embargo varying from 
these provisions request with supporting detail 
must first be submitted to the Car Service Sec- 
tion for approval. 
Freight for export via ocean vessels or do- 
mestic freight for port cities and their outlying 
terminals shall be subject to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Freight Traffic Committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such traffic, also subject to 
requirements with respect to export licenses as 
provided for in Car Service Section Circular No. 
Cc. S. 2 of February 15, 1918, or supplemenis 
thereto. 
The Committees already created are: 

Freight Traffic Committee, North Atlantic 
Ports, 141 Broadway, New York City. 
Southern Export Committee, Healy Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
It is understood that permits for export traffic 
will be honored against all except general em- 
bargoes, or where specifically restricted; also 
that permits will not be issued for domestic 
traffic to port cities if such permits are in con- 
flict with other outstanding embargoes. 

3. It should be understood that an embargo placed 
against carload freight includes less carload shipments 
which are ordinarily forwarded in carload lots. 

4. Cars must not be loaded in violation of embargoes. 
When shippers disregard embargoes, agents must not issue 
bills of lading, and cars will be held at points of origin, 
subject to current demurrage charges, until released. 

5. The instructions herein contained do not in any way 
authorize preference in car supply for freight exempted 
from embargoes. 

6. Exempted Commodities. 

Code Word—Embassy 
(a) Live Stock; perishable. 
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Code Word—Emblem 
(b) Coal, coke and charcoal. 
Acids, alcohol, ammonia, ammonical liquor, light 
oil (benzol and toluol), naphthalin, petroleum and 
its products. 
Empty tank cars. : 
Empty metal, glass, or jacketed oil, acid, gas, or 
ammonia containers. 
Code Word—Embank 
(c) Food, domestic (not export), for human consump- 
tion, including wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, 
cereal products, salt, canned goods, sugar, syrup, 
molasses, peanuts, vegetable oils and lard sub- 
stitutes. 
Feed, domestic (not export), for animals and 
poultry, not including hay and straw. 
Code Word—Embower 
(d) Materials consigned to the United States Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents or officers, includ- 
ing: 
The Public Printer. 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The Post Office Department. 
*The War Department (Army). 
The Navy Department, Navy Yards and Naval 
Stations. 
The Marine Corps. 
Shipments consigned to or for account of the 
United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 
Shipments to the American Red Cross. 
The Imperial Munitions Board of Canada. 


*Note—Shipments for the War Department, destined to 
points named in Section 1 of Order No. 2, issued by the 
Director of Inland Transportation, War Department, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1918, will be handled in accordance with the 
terms of that order. 

Code Word—Emboss 
(e) Railroad material and supplies (other than coal 
and coke) consigned to an officer of the purchas- 
ing road at a point on such road. 
Materials and supplies for the maintenance and 
operation of Pullman cars. : 
Materials and supplies consigned to locomotive 
and car manufacturers for the construction and 
, repair of locomotives and freight and passenger 
cars. 
Code Word—Embed 
(f) Printing paper and printing ink. 
: Empty ink drums. 
Code Word—Embolden 
(g) Acetate of lime. 
Acetone, methyl acetone, chemical wood, ketone. 
Carbide. 
Carbon black. 
Chrome, graphite, manganese, pyrites, ores; cop- 
per, lead, zinc. 
Fertilizer, fertilizer materials, including agricul- 
tural lime, pulverized limestone, and phosphate 
rock. 
Fuller’s earth. ' 
Liquid chlorine, alum, sulphate of iron and ‘sim- 
ilar chemicals when to be used for purification of 
public water supply, and when consigned to mu- 
nicipal authorities. 
Medicines, drugs, surgical instruments and surg- 
ical dressings. 
Spraying materials, including arsenic (basis for 
insecticide), and implements for spraying. 
Sulphur. 
Tanners’ extract. 
Agricultural implements and farm machinery re- 
quired for preparing the soil. 
Binder twine. 
Canning machinery. 
Electrodes, for smelting purposes. 
Field and garden seeds, seed grain, nursery stock. 
Food containers. 
Laundry soap and soap powder. 
Mine props, mine wagons, powder and other mate- 
rials and supplies necessary in the operation of 
coal mines. 
Oil refineries, supplies for. 
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Scrap and waste paper and other scrap stock for 
paper manufacture when consigned direct to p: per 
mills or paper manufacturers. 
Supplies for oil and natural gas wells. 
Tin plate for manufacture of tin cans. 
Wood pulp. 


EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY LOCATED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
To remove doubt as to where lies the executive au- 
thority in operating matters, Director-General McAdoo, in 
General Order No. 16, March 29, directed that in all mat- 
.ters of operation the president of the railroad company 
shall be treated as the principal executive authority, sub- 
ject to the orders of the Director-General. -Chairmen of 
boards of directors or committees of directors, it is or. 
dered, shall not exercise-functions connected with opera- 
tion of railroads under federal control. 


GENERAL ORDER MODIFIED 


Director-General McAdoo, March 23, modified General 
Order No. 9 (pertaining to reports of capital expendi- 
tures) by means of circular No. 11, as follows: 


With reference to paragraph 3 of General Order No. 9, car- 
riers will submit to the Regional Director a statement marked 
‘‘Nothing to report’’ for each month in which no changes covy- 
ered by that paragraph occur. 

With reference to paragraph 4 of General Order No. 9, car- 
riers will submit to the Director General and also to the 
Regional Director a statement marked ‘Nothing to report” 
for each month in which no changes covered by that paragraph 
occur. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SOLICITATION 


R. H. Aishton, Regional Director of Western Railroads, 
under date of March 25, has issued the following, circular 
No. 53: 

It is directed that immediately on receipt of this notice: 

First: The solicitation of traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger, be eliminated. 

Second: That men employed exclusively in solicitation 
be transferred where needed to other departments. 

Third: It is suggested that the men employed exclusively 
in solicitation can be used to good advantage in the oper- 
ating department in extending supervision to accelerate 
unloading of cars and movement of freight traffic. 

It is explained at the office of the regional director that 
the same order is put out by-the other two regional di- 
rectors also and that it was issued under instructions 
from Director-General McAdoo. 


McADOO LENDS TO NEW HAVEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As the first big expenditure from the $500,000,000 rail- 
road administration revolving fund, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo March 27 agreed to lend the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company $43,964,000 for one year at 
6 per cent interest to meet notes of that amount maturing 
April 15. 

The company was granted the right of renewal for one 
more year on the same terms. The railroad administra- 
tion will take as collateral for the advance a quantity 
of securities now pledged on the maturing notes, with 
the right to sell them at any time and apply the proceeds 
on retirement of the notes. 


This transaction has been under discussion for several 
weeks between Director-General McAdoo, John Skelton 
Williams, director of finance for the railroad administra- 
tion, and officials of the New Haven, whose financial pre- 
dicament was represented as serious, considering the diffi- 
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cult; of floating $43,000,000 worth of new securities to 
mee! the maturing notes. ; 

These securities were issued a year ago at terms which 
made the interest cost to the New Haven approximately 
7 per cent, consequently the government loan will mean 
a saving for the railroad. Officials emphasized the popular 
importance of the action, pointing to the fact that many 
thousands of persons hold small blocks of New Haven 
securities. 

“The rental which the New Haven system will receive 
under government control,” said Director-General McAdoo, 
“has not yet been definitely ascertained, but it is esti- 
mated it will amount to a sum sufficient to pay all of 
the company’s interests, rentals and other fixed charges, 
including interest on this new note issue, and yield a 
substantial surplus each year during the period of gov- 
ernmental control, which will be applicable to improve- 
ments or other purposes. 

“The Director-General has investigated this subject care- 
fully and has given due consideration to past and present 
records and earnings and to the future prospects of the 
New Haven system, whose gross operating revenue for 
the calendar year 1917 amounted to more than $85,000,000, 
exclusive of the earnings of several allied companies. 

“Realizing the high importance of maintaining the phys- 
ical and financial integrity of this railroad system, which 
controls so largely the entire transportation facilities of 
several leading industrial states, which are essential to 
the war-making functions of the nation and whose lines 
are already being taxed to perform services which are 
now more important than ever, and having a proper regard 
to the security offered for the loan desired, the Director- 
General has decided to extend the relief needed.” 


BIDS FOR NEW CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo has given car builders speci- 
fications for box, hopper and gondola cars and asked them 
to submit bids within a week or ten days on the theory 
that a hundred thousand will be ordered now and fifty 
thousand in six months. A hundred thousand would call 
for an expenditure of from $150,000,000 to $175,000,000. 
Many railroads have thought it more essential to increase 
the supply of locomotives rather than cars, but Mr. Mc- 
Adoo seems inclined the other way. Two hundred thou- 
sand is the theoretical capacity of car builders. 


BOARD CHAIRMEN MUST GO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo has cut off. the pay roll all 
chairmen of boards of directors of railroads. Letters to 
this effect are on their way to these men notifying them 
that their pay is to stop unless provided for in some special 
way. 

“The director-general of railroads has concluded that 
the expense of maintaining chairmen of the boards of 
directors of railroads is not essential during the war,” said 
John Barton Payne. “If the railroads wish to retain these 
Officers they may do so, but the expense of maintaining 
them will not come from the government, but from the 
money paid to the railroads by the government as rent for 
the use of the railroads during the war. . 

“The order was issued because the government is using 
the railroads and their operating instrumentalities, officers 
and employes. The chairmen of boards of directors are 
hot a part of the operating system and therefore are of no 
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use to the government. They are a distinguished group of 
men, having been presidents or holding high positions. As 
chairmen of the board of directors they are placed in 
charge of the financial and corporate affairs of a railroad, 
not essential to the operation of a railroad. 

“The government believes these changes will not in the 
least effect the operation of the railroads.” 


RAILROAD PUBLICITY ORDER 


Western Regional Director Aishton March 27 issued the 
following order to all lines within his jurisdiction: 


1. Discontinue the custom of exploiting train service, 
pleasure or health resorts and the like until further notice. 

2. Discontinue all forms of advertising, such as pictures, 
calendars, wall maps, etc. 

3. Confine newspaper and other advertising to giving of 
necessary information to the public. 

4. Standardize all time table folders and limit their 
distribution to avoid waste. 

5. Folders must be purely informative and contain no 
advertising of luxurious trains, claims of superior service 
or extraneous matter of any description. 


GRAIN ORDER SUSPENDED 


Under date of March 25, R. H. Aishton, Regional Director 
of Western Railroads, has issued the following supplement 
No. 5 to grain movement order, circular No. 16: 


Effective at once, Grain Movement Order, Circular No. 
16, is suspended until further notice, except that: 

(1) Supplement No. 1 to that order to the effect that box 
cars will not be furnished to elevators at nor reconsignment of 
grain allowed at primary markets for shipment east of the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania state line, remains in effect. . 

(2) Grain carrying lines will continue to give preference to 
the movement of grain. 

(3) If it is determined that the suspension of the grain order 
seriously interferes with the grain movement the order will be 
reinstated in full. 

This abolishes the rule under which grain cars could 
be used only for the movement of grain. That order was 


issued to make it possible for the railways to carry all the 
grain needed for export to the allies. The condition cre- 
ated by the large amount of soft corn in the corn states 
led to the original order. 


LIMIT ON EXPENDITURES 


Director-General McAdoo, on March 23, 
No. 12, as follows: 


Unless and except so far as reasonable showing shall 
be made to the contrary, the Director-General will proceed 
upon the theory that the totals of accounts, “cash,” “de- 
mand loans and deposits,” and “time drafts and deposits,” 
appearing on the railroad company’s books at the close 
of business Dec. 31, 1917,. was for railroad purposes and 
is therefore subject to the control and order of the Di- 
rector-General. If, and to the extent that, the Director- 
General shall find it appropriate, in the mobilization and 
unification of the resources of the railroad companies, 
to transfer any such cash from the control of the officers 
of the company, full accounting provision will, of course, 
be made for the protection of the company’s rights. 

The Director-General will entertain any applications 
which may be made to him to show that any portion of 
the cash on hand December 31 was not for railroad pur- 
poses and should not be under the Director-General’s 
control. 

Carriers subject to federal control must not make dis- 
bursements out of the cash represented by the accounts 
above designated as of Dec. 31, 1917, except for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) The payment of interest maturing up to and in- 
cluding July 1, 1918, upon obligations of the railroad 
company. 

(b) The payment of dividends not in excess of regu- 
lar rate of dividends during the three years ended June 
30, 1917, in the regular installments, according to the 
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established practice of the company, payable up to and 
including July 1, 1918. 

(c) The payment for materials and supplies for rail- 
road use and for other expenses of operation. Operation 
to include, both upon the debit and credit side, joint fa- 


‘ cility rents, car hire, and all items of that character 


which accrue out of the operation of ‘the property. 

(d) Taxes, including war taxes. 

(e) Expenditures for permanent improvements. 

Applitation will be entertained for any payments which 
the carrier may desire to make out of cash on hand Dec. 
31, 1917, for purposes other than those above specified 
or, as to clauses (a) and (b), at dates beyond July 1, 1918. 


CHARGES TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


The Director General’s general order No. 12 forbidding 
capital expenditures in excess of $25,000 without his prior 
consent, and prescribing the principles which shall be 
observed in making capital expenditures for cars, loco- 
motives, branch lines and extensions, issued March 21, the 
day the president signed the control and compensation bill, 
is as follows: 


It is ordered that the following rules be observed with 
respect to all railroad work involving charges to capital 
account, viz: ’ 

First: In determining what additions and betterments, 
including equipment, and what road extensions should be 
treated as necessary, and what work already entered upon 
should be suspended, please be guided by the following 
general principles: 

(a) From the financial standpoint it is highly important 
to avoid the necessity for raising any new capital which 
is not absolutely necessary for the protection and develop- 
ment of the required transportation facilities to meet the 
present and prospective needs of the country’s business 
under war conditions. From the standpoint of the avail- 
able supply of labor and material, it is likewise highly 
important that this supply shall not be absorbed except 
for the necessary purposes mentioned in the preceding 
sentence. 

(b) Please also bear in mind that it may frequently 
happen that projects which might be regarded as highly 
meritorious and necessary when viewed from the separate 
standpoint of a particular company, may not be equally 
meritorious or necessary under existing conditions, when 
the Government has possession and control of the rail- 
roads generally, and therefore when the facilities here- 
tofore subject to the exclusive control of the separate com- 
panies are now available for common use, whenever such 
common use will promote the movement of traffic. 


Second: The construction of new lines or branches 
or extensions of existing lines shall not be entered upon 
or contracted for without the Director General’s approval. 

Third: No new locomotives or cars shall be ordered or 
constructed without the Director General’s approval. 

Fourth: Work contracted for or actually commenced 
prior to January 1, 1918, and unfinished, may be continued 
until further order, except in so far as in the judgment of 
the carrier concerned it may be possible to discontinue or 
curtail it without substantial loss, in order to conform to 
the general principles outlined in paragraph “First” hereof. 

Fifth: Other work which does not involve charges to 
capital account in excess of $25,000 may be contracted for 
and commenced without’ approval of the Director General 
provided that: 

(a) it conforms to the policy outlined in paragraph 
“First” hereof; that 

(b) it also falls clearly within the policy of the par- 
ticular carrier as that policy has been applied in practice 
during the two calendar years 1916 and 1917; and that 

(c) a report giving a brief description of each project 
involving not less than $5,000 nor more than $25,000 charge- 
able to capital account and showing also the amount 
chargeable to operating expenses, shall be made in dupli- 
cate to the Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures 
at Washington and Regional Director for the District 
within ten days after the work shall be contracted for 
or commenced. 

Sixth: No work involving a charge to capital account 
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in excess of $25,000 shall be contracted for or commenced 
subsequent to January 1, 1918, unless 

(a) it conforms to the policy outlined in paragraph 
“First” hereof; and unless 

(b) it be authorized by the Director General. 

Seventh: The Director of the Division of Capital lx- 
penditures is authorized to prescribe such forms, require 
such reports and issue such regulations and instructicns 
as may be necessary to carry out this Order. 


ASSOCIATION AUTHORIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Director-General McAdoo has decided that the commitice 
on railway mail pay, of which Ralph Peters is chairman, 
is a railroad association which should be continued. That 
committee is making the fight for the railroads for more 
liberal treatment at the hands of Postmaster-General Burle- 
son. The work of the committee is about three-fourths 
completed. To stop it now would be to render nearly 
worthless all that has been done. 

Congress, to get rid of the question of mail pay, re- 
mitted it to the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
instructions to make an order as if the government were 
a shipper. The railroads were proceeding with their work 
to show that the postoffice department is not bearing its 
share of the cost of transportation when they were taken 
over. The question came up as to whether the committee 
might be continued, and it has been decided that it may, 
because, some time or other, the question must be disposed 
of, whether the government retains the railroads or re- 
turns them to their owners. 

Director-General McAdoo is inclined to make every other 
branch of the government pay its proper share of the cost 
of transportation. He does not know what it costs to 
carry the mails, nor does the Commission. The postoffice 
officials and the railroads continually make diametrically. 
opposed statements so that nobody has a fair notion as 
to what is the fact. The inclination among those who 
know the government and its way is to believe it has 
not been paying its fair share, because its ideas on what 
is fair were inherited from officials who fixed the rates 
of mail pay on the assumption that all railroad men were 
crooks and that all railroads would be immensely prof- 
itable to their owners, if their officials would only allow 
them to become so. 

The approval of the committee runs beyond April 30. 
That is to say, the limitation of April 30 placed on other 
associations has been removed so far as this committee 
is concerned. 

It is understood that the Bureau of Explosives will also 
be continued. That is the railroad organization which 
makes tests of explosives and dangerous articles and com- 
modities, with a view to proposing regulations for their 
safe transportation. 


EMBARGO AT NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., March 23.—Congestion of freight in 
cars and warehouses and on piers in New York caused 
the freight traffic committee of the North Atlantic States 
to announce yesterday that an embargo for one week 
would be placed, effective at the close of business today, 
against further receipts here of freight in less than car- 
load lots from other parts of the country. 


It was stated that while such an embargo affecting only 
small shipments was unprecedented here, it was neces- 
sary, because consignees in New York had failed to act 
promptly in carrying away the freight upon its arrival. 
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Foodstuffs and government and railroad supplies will 
not be affected by the embargo. 

The embargo is aimed also to correct the practice of 
some interior shippers who, unable to obtain permits to 
send freight to this port in carload lots, have been break- 
ing their shipments into less than carload lots, and thus 
avoiding restrictions. 

Freight arrivals at New York have risen to about 1,000 
cars a day during the past fortnight, it was estimated, 
and hundreds of loaded cars are on the rails outside the 
city, unable to enter becayse of the accumulation here. 

Unless the situation should improve, it was announced, 
the new embargo would be continued in force longer than 
a week. Meanwhile traffic officials will wage a campaign 
among laggard consignees here and, if necessary, in- 
dividual embargoes will be imposed against persons found 
to be using cars for storage purposes. 

The Merchants’ Association, through J. C. Lincoln, man- 
ager of its traffic bureau, has issued an appeal to shippers 
generally to assist in relieving congestion during the em- 
bargo. 

Exemptions under the embargo are butter, butterine, 
cheese, compressed yeast, eggs, fresh fruits, oleomargarine, 
dressed poultry, field or garden seed, fresh vegetables, 
fresh or cured meats, household goods, freight consigned 
to an officer of the government, or freight consigned for 
company use to an officer of the issuing railroad. To 
hasten relief of congestion, small shipments will be shifted 
from the most overcrowded roads to those lines which are 
able to handle additional traffic. ; 


PROTEST TRAP CAR CHARGE 


Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the Lansing 
Chamber of Commerce, has sent the following letter to 
Chairman Daniels of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and C. A. Prouty of the Railroad Administration: 


We understand that the railroads in Trunk Line, Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territories have 
sought, or are about to seek, authority for the imposition of 
charges, amounting to $3.50 and $8.50 per car, in addition to the 
through rates for the handling of so-called ‘‘trap’’ and ‘‘gate- 
way” cars. 

We respectfully urge that any additional charges for the ser- 
vice in question would be discriminatory against the shippers 
whose facilities permit the use of same (and to the great ad- 
vantage of the carriers). We believe that there are as many 
and cogent arguments against this proposal as there are against 
the recently proposed charges for spotting carloads on indus- 
trial sidings, which raised such a violent storm of protest. 

We therefore most earnestly request that the shippers be 
given an opportunity to be heard in this matter before any 
a is granted the carriers to publish charges of this 
character. 


Copies of that letter have been sent to Michigan sen- 
ators and representatives in Congress with the following 
letter: 


Herewith please find copy of a letter we have addressed to 
Hon. W. M. Daniels, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and to Hon. C. A. Prouty, director of the Divisicn of 
Public Service, protesting against the proposal to impose an 
additional charge on the shipper who loads his less than carload 
shipments into a “trap’’ or “gateway” car on his own siding. 
instead of dumping them into the inadequate and congested 
freight stations of the carriers. 

We most earnestly protest against ‘‘class legislation’ of this 
character and respectfully ask that you take whatever pre- 
ventative measures you deem consistent. As pointed out in our 
protest, we feel that this proposal is on a par with the recently 
suggested spotting charges against shippers who have provided 
themselves with track facilities, and that if given an oppor- 
tunity the shippers will he able to prove conclusively that such 
empeend cnargee would be unwarranted, unduly discriminatory 
and unwise. 


LABOR DISPUTE ADJUSTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

\ method for disposing of the small disputes about 
wages and hours of service arising under the agreements 
entered into between the railroad companies and the four 
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big brotherhoods, agreed on by the heads of the brother- 
hoods and the three regional directors, has been approved 
by Director-General McAdoo, in General Order No. 13. A 
board of eight men; four to be appointed by the railroads 
and four by the brotherhoods, to be known Labor Adjust- 
ment Board No. 1, is to be appointed and to sit in Wash- 
ington at least once a month. 

The government is to pay for the making of the record 
before this board which is to be an appellate body, to 
which will be sent disputes that the local adjustment 
boards that have long been in existence on nearly all roads 
cannot settle. Each side is to pay its own expenses in pre- 
paring its case. 

Thus far the brotherhoods have named two of their four 
members and the railroads none. The trainmen have 
named W. N. Doak, their legislative agent, and the con- 
ductors their senior vice-president, L. E. Shepphard. 

This arrangement has nothing to do with the matters 
of policy with which the Wage Commission has been deal- 
ing and on which that body is expected shortly to make 
a report recommending increases, estimates as to which 
run from $200,000,000 to $350,000,000 a year for the 1,900,- 
000 railroad employes and to pay which the country will 
have to stand increases in all rates averaging nearly ten 
per cent. The adjustment board will merely settle dis- 
putes as to what the language of the wage agreements 
means, the Wage Commission deciding the rates of wages 
and hours of employment and the railroad men and their 
employes making the terms of the contract. 

The new arrangement provides for an appeal to the 
Director-General, but, in a broad ‘way of speaking, it is an 
agreement which gives the Director-General only a mini- 
mum of recognition, the understanding being between the 
railroad corporations and the brotherhoods and not the 
Railroad Administration and the brotherhoods. That fact 
is considered as of considerable significance in view of 
the fact that Samuel Gompers and other labor leaders, at 
the consideration in committee of the Adamson wage law, 
made the point that they are opposed to legislative settle- 
ments of wage disputes; that is, that they are opposed in 
principle to settlements of wage questions by government 
officials, although in that instance they were glad to avail 
themselves of the settlement, because the government was 
on their side and not against them. 

Gompers and the others saved the point, so that if the 
time ever comes when public officials will be unwilling to 
grant the demands of organized labor they can fall back 
on the opposition they expressed in August, 1916, and not 
be accused of inconsistency of one time advocating legisla- 
tive or government settlement and at another time oppos: 
ing such disposition of the dispute. 


SWITCHING ABSORPTIONS CUT OUT? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

What may be an effort to impose switching charges in 
the southeast on traffic consigned to sidings not connected 
with the rails of the originating carrier, is under way. 
Shippers in that part of the country have heard that traf- 
fic men have been advised to cut out switching absorptions 
on “competitive traffic’ wherever possible and that such 
elimination is possible where the originating line can 
make delivery “with equal facility.” 

Just what may be meant by “equal facility” is not clear 
in view of the fact that a consignee is believed custom- 
arily to ask for that delivery which is most convenient for 
him. For instance, under the tariffs as they now are, a 
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manufacturer at Richmond, having his plant on a private 
siding connected with the Southern, sells to a man in At- 
lanta having his warehouse on the A. C. L. or on a private 
siding connected with the rails of that carrier. Naturally 
he will ask for A. C. L. delivery. If the manufacturer at 
Richmond is able to effect A. C. L. delivery he is able to 
do business in competition with a man who has his plant on 
the A. C. L. tracks in Richmond, without being compelled 
to pay a switching charge at Atlanta or without bearing 
the cost of drayage-to the A. C. L. tracks in Richmond, 
because the Southern or the Atlantic Coast Line will ab- 
sorb the cost of switching. 

In the theory such a transaction is of ,benefit to both 
the Southern and the A. C. L., because at some time, it 
is figured, the deal will be the other way around and a 
manufacturer on the rails of the A. C. L. will desire to 
make delivery to a customer whose warehouse is on the 
Southern or on a private siding connected with the rails of 
that carrier. 

The move, apparently, is the result of some order put 
out by Regional-Director Markham, in pursuit of the theory 
that the government can save much expense in opera- 
tion of railroads by cutting out privileges and facilities 
granted to shippers as a result of the competition, between 
carriers, for the business of shippers that could be sent 
by way of any one of two or more routes. On non-com- 
petitive business there is no absorption of switching 
charges—that is to say, neither the Southern nor the At- 
lantic Coast Line would absorb the cost of switching from 
one line to another a car that had come from a point served 
by only one of the carriers involved. 

If the. plan results in any change all buyers will be re- 
stricted in their buying to sellers whose businesses are 
located on the rails of the carrier that.can make most 
convenient delivery to them, unless they pay a switching 
charge which is now absorbed on the theory that the 
service is reciprocal and the cost of the Southern doing 


something for the A. C. L. will be canceled by the cost. 


of a service performed by the latter for the former. 

Carrying out the plan to its logical conclusion will re- 
sult, in so far as shippers and consignees are concerned, 
in tearing apart the railroad systems, and assigning to 
each railroad the business that originates thereon and can 
be delivered thereon, except on the payment of the line- 
haul rate, plus a switching or local rate for the benefit 
of off-line delivery. The Commission has always con- 
demned every effort of a railroad to confine business of 
communities on its rails to itself. 

It is suggested that if the idea is as the shippers who 
know about the move suspect, the railroads will be oper- 
ated as units, not as a unit, so far as charges are con- 
cerned. When the railroads were taken over the talk 
all was that the roads would be operated as a unit. From 
that it was inferred that if it was an easier operating 
proposition for road X to make the delivery of a car on 
which the road Y had had the line-haul, then that, in the 
interest of efficiency, would be the practice. If switching 
absorptions are to be cut out, it is suggested, the rights 
of the shipper and not the rights of the carrier will be 
disregarded, and disappearance of the competitive system, 
under government rule, will bring with it what we pointed 
out as disadvantages when E. H. Harriman was doing his 
best toward the consummation of his ideal—one, or at 
most three, big transportation systems in the whole coun- 


try. 
The disadvantages imagined as flowing from Harriman’s 
plan would be the operation of every corporate unit, com- 
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posing a given system as if it had no connection with any 
other unit, so far as rates are concerned, but with all :he 
advantages to the owners of the disappearance of com- 
petition between part of the united systems. 

It is suggested that if Harriman had consolidated :he 
Southern, Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast L:ne, 
without destroying the corporate entity of each, then it 
would have been natural for him to say that if a man at 
Atlanta, having his place of business on the A. C. L., de- 
sired to buy from a man in Richmond, whose place of 
business was on the Southern, he should be willing to 
pay for the service of having the Southern car switched to 
the A. C. L. tracks, and vice versa. 

Under government control and unification, the rails of 
all carriers, it was supposed, would be parts of one system 
and the only test would be as to the physical ability of the 
particular route specified by the shipper to carry his ton- 
nage; that is to say, if a man delivered a car to the 
Southern at Richmond for dispatch to Atlanta and de- 
livery on the rails of the A. C. L., the question to be con- 
sidered would be whether it was to have the Southern un- 
dertake to haul it to Atlanta, or for the A. C. L. to take it 
from the Southern at Richmond and carry it to Atlanta, the 
test being physical condition of the roads at the time the 
car was offered for transportation. 

Another natural query in connection with the proposal to 
eliminate switching absorptions is: “What difference does 
it make to Mr. Markham or anybody else, whether absorp- 
tions are made or are declined?” The money all goes into 
one pot and the government’s only interest is supposed to 
be to see to it that there is enough to pay the income guar- 
anteed to each company in the contracts which Director- 
General McAdoo will have to make between now and July 
1, the preliminaries for which have been undertaken, in 
discussions between John Barton Payne, Alfred P. Thom, 
George F. Brownell, George Stuart Patterson and other 
attorneys for the railroads. 

Reciprocal absorptions of switching charges are sup- 
posed to represent the exchange of services which equal 
each other. That is to say, when the Southern delivers a 
car for the A. C. L., the latter is saved that much ex- 
pense and the saving is used up when the A. C. L. delivers 
a car for the Southern. 


FREIGHT OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The effect of the severe weather last December is shown 
in the monthly statement of freight operations of steam 
railways issued March 26 by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The comparisons used in the table are for Decem- 
ber, 1917, with December, 1916, and for the combined nine 
months April to December, 1917, inclusive. 

For the country as a whole the freight train miles in 
December, 1917, compared with those of December, 1916, de- 
clined from 53,809,438 to 50,576,532, an even six per cent 
decrease. The loaded freight_car miles fell off in 11.7 per 
cent, or from 1,231,414,960 to 1,087,547,056. The empty 
car miles showed a decrease of 15.9 per cent, which is 
gratifying, the decline in figures being from 531,765,732 
to 447,277,610. The total freight car miles, both loaded 
and empty, decreased 5.1 per cent, or from 61,899,055 to 
58,732,608. 

The decline in revenue ton miles amounted to 2.6 per 
cent, the fall in figures being from 29,810,817,828 to 29, 
050,017,536. The non-revenue ton miles declined 6.7 per 
cent, or from 2,869,466,109 to 2,676,253,574. 
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The average number of freight cars in service fell off 
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38 per cent, or from 2,237,104 to 2,322,266. The number 
of cars in the shop or awaiting shop increased 2.3 per 
cent, or from 118,121 to 120,876. 

The effects of the more than ordinary efforts looked 
for by representatives of shippers, whether in associations 
or otherwise, is shown in the fact that the average train- 
load in December, 1917, was 627 tons, as compared with 
607 tons in December, 1916, an increase of 3.3 per cent. A 
greater increase in the loading of the average car was 
shown than in the tonnage per train. In December, 1916, 
the loaded car averaged 26.5 tons, while in December, 1917, 
the average was 29.2 tons, an increase of 10.2 per cent. 
The effect of the heavier loading was to decrease the 
number of miles per locomotive per day from 65 to 61.6 
miles, or 5.3 per cent. The car mileage was also decreased 
from 25.4 to 21.3 per day, or 16.1 per cent. The percent- 
age of empty car miles was reduced from 30.2 to 29.1. 
The percentage of freight locomotives“in the shop or 
waiting to be shopped was decreased from 13.9 to 13.5. 
The percentage of freight cars in the shop or waiting to 
be shopped was cut down from 5.3 to 5.2, or 5.7 per cent. 

The revenue ton mile per freight locomotive was de- 
creased from 970,215 to 943,979 and per freight car from 
13,326 to 12,509. The average miles of single track oper- 
ated was decreased 188.35 miles. , 

The picture for the nine months of April to December 
is better than that made by figures for December. The num- 
ber of freight train miles was increased from 482,658,258 
to 495,283,718, or 2.6 per cent. The loaded freight car 
miles was increased from 12,044,012,010 to 12,111,872,171, 
or .6 per cent. The empty freight car miles was increased 
from 5,117,331,282 to 5,198,351,893, and the total freight 
car miles loaded and empty from 17,161,343,292 to 17,310,- 
224,064. The locomotive freight miles was increased from 
568,518,367 to 585,913,786. 

The revenue ton miles was increased from 276,555,311,- 
578 to 303,751,995,337, or 9.8 per cent. The non-revenue 
ton miles was also increased, but not so largely, the 
figures being 24,717,751,382 to 26,734,764,949, or 8.2 per 
cent. 

The average number of freight locomotives in service 
was increased from 31,028 to 31,367, or 1.1 per cent. The 
average number of freight locomotives in shop or wait: 
ing to be shopped was decreased from 4,667 to 4,320, or 
7.4 per cent. The average number of freight cars in 
service was increased from 2,282,189 to 2,348,896, or 2.9 
per cent. The average number of freight cars in the shop 
or waiting to be shopped was decreased from 139,674 to 
134,246, or 3.9 per cent. The increase in the loading was 
from 624 tons per train to 667 and per loaded car from 25 
to 27.3 tons, or 9.2 per cent. The mileage of locomotives 
was increased from 66.6 to 67.9 per day, but the mileage 
of cars was decreased from 27.3 to 26.8. The percentage 
of empty car mileage was also increased from 29.8 to 30, 
while the average of freight locomotives in the shop was 
decreased from 15 to 13.8 per cent, and the number of 
cars in shop or waiting to be shopped from 6.1 to 5.7 per 
cent. 

The revenue ton mile for freight locomotives was in- 
creased from 8,913,089 to 9,683,808, and per freight car 
from 121,180 to 129,317. The traffic operated was also 
slightly increased from 227,432 to 227,651. That figure 
shows that during the severe weather in December a con- 
siderable number of miles was simply abandoned as be- 
ing impossible of ‘operation under the conditions then 
existing. 

The popular impression that most of the trouble with 
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the transportation of the country was in the eastern dis- 
trict is shown to be accurate by the figures pertaining to 
that part of the United States. For instance, the freight 
train miles in December were only 19,429,921, as compared 
with 21,984,861 in December, 1916, a decrease of 11.6 per 
cent. The loaded freight car miles ran down during the 
month from 530,256,653 to 434,598,720, or 18 per cent. The 
empty freight car miles also ran down from 245,525,733 
to 192,592,925, or 21.6 per cent, the average of the empty 
and loaded movement decreasing 19.2 per cent. 

That the number of trains was not greatly decreased 
may be inferred from the fact that the freight locomotive 
miles° decreased only 8.9 per cent, or from 26,310,325 to 
23,969,024 during the month, which is less than half the 
decrease in the total freight car miles. 

The revenue ‘ton miles decreased from 13,846,184,886 to 
12,723,338,058, or 8.1 per cent, and the non-revenue per 
ton miles increased from 868,883,996 to 927,802,952, or 6.8 
per cent. That figure is believed to set forth the out- 
standing fact that in the month of December conditions in 
the eastern district were so bad that, to keep the rest of 
the country from falling into an equally bad condition, it 
was necessary to move freight cars empty to the west 
and south with a view to redressing the balance in freight 
equipment. - 

The number of freight locomotives in service in the 
eastern district increased slightly from 13,178 to 13,217, 
while the number in the shop increased from 1,869 to 
1,890. The difference between the figures of increase and 
decrease may be represented by engines that had to be 
finally scrappd or possibly by .engines that were taken 
out of the country to supply a much greater need “some- 
where in’ France” or “somewhere in Russia.” 

The average number of freight cars in the service was 
increased two per cent, from 1,190,086 to 1,214,034. Two 
per cent does not seem a large increase, but when it is 
stated that the number of freight cars in the service was 
increased by 23,948 the statement is more impressive. 
By what methods the number of freight cars in the east- 
ern district was increased cannot be here set forth. In- 
asmuch as the number of freight cars in service in the 
southern district increased 44,210, or 16 per cent, and the 
number in the western district increased 17,044, or 2.2 
per cent, the conclusion is that the car builders per- 
formed a patriotic service and that possibly the shopmen 
also showed themselves patriotic by repairing cars which 
previously had been considered as not worth repairing. 
The increase in the number of cars for the country as a 
whole was 85,162, or 3.8 per cent. 

The average number of freight cars in the shop or 
waiting to be shopped was decreased from 50,518 to 49,856. 
The loading per train increased from 669 to 703 tons, or 
5.1 per cent, and the loading per car went up from 27.8 
to 31.4 tons, or 12.9 per cent. Locomotive miles, however, 
decreased from 64.2 to 58.7 per cent, or 8.6 per cent, and 
the average car mile fell from 21 to 16.7, or 20.5 per cent. 
The percentage of empty car miles decreased from 31.6 
to 30.7. The percentage of locomotives in the shop or 
waiting to be shopped increased from 14.1 to 14.3. 


The productivity of ton miles per locomotive ran down 
7.8 per cent, or from 1,047,600 to 965,498 and per freight 
car from 11,635 to 10,480, or 9.9 per cent. 

While the combined figures for the nine months for 
the country as a whole shows gratifying increases where 
there should be increases, and decreases where there 
should be reductions, the figures for the eastern district 
for the nine months’ period, generally speaking, show 
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decreases where there should have been increases, and 
vice versa. In other words, the eastern district was the 
bad spot. The freight train miles decreased from 199,- 
405,169 to 197,164,004, or 1.1 per cent. The loaded freight 
car miles ran down from 5,316,671,396 to 5,175,958,224. 
The empty freight car miles also decreased from 2,418,- 
830,973 to 2,206,158,415, or 4.7 per cent, making an aver- 
age decrease loaded and empty of 3.3 per cent. The 
revenue ton miles increased from 123,926,014,025 to 144, 
162,071,967, or 7.6 per cent. But the non-revenue miles 
increased in greater percentage, the increase being from 
7,362,343,277 to 8,478,053,202, or 15.2 per cent. 

The loading per train went up from 709 to 774 tons and 
per car from 26.6 to 29.5 tons. The average locomotive 
miles ran down from 79.3 to 71, and the car average from 
23.6 to 22.3 miles. The revenue ton miles, however, went 
up 7 per cent from 10,144,373 to 10,851,492, and per car 
revenue ton miles from 112,313 to 118,315, or 5.3 per cent. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The result of operations on 172 roads in January, as 
shown by the report of the Commission, is worse than 
was indicated in The Traffic World of March 23. The 
net revenue fell from eighty to twelve millions and the 
railway operating income from a positive of sixty-seven 
millions to a deficit of $2,227,536, and the per mile from 
$314 to a deficit of $10. , 

The operating income in the eastern dfstrict tumbled 
from twenty-four million plus to a deficit of seventeen 
and a half million plus, or from $427 to a deficit of $309 
per mile. In the southern district it fell from $353 to 
$101, and in the western from $249 to $96 per mile. 


POWER UNDER OVERMAN BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Attention is being given by some of those who took 
part in the fight to prevent the annihilation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a rate-making body under 
the railroad control law to the Overman bill (S. 3771) 
now on the Senate calendar. Some are inclined to the 
view that and when that bill becomes law President Wil- 
son will have the power to say that the Commission shall 
regulate rents in the District of Columbia, or that the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
keep the records of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the chief of the dairy division of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall perform the duties of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This attention is being bestowed on the Overman bill 
because a strong effort was exerted in behalf of the 
control bill in the form in which it passed the 
House. In that form the Commission would have exer- 
cised only advisory powers. When the Overman bill be- 
comes law it will not have even that much power, if the 
President chooses to say somebody else shall exercise the 
powers the law gives it. At least that is the construction 
placed on the language of the Overman measure. AS 
reported to the Senate by the judiciary committee, the 
substantive part of the bill is as follows: 


The President is hereby authorized to make such re- 
distribution of functions among executive agencies as he 
may deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and 
powers hitherto by law conferred upon any executive de- 
partment, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer, in 
such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to 
carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is 
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authorized to make such regulations and to issue sich 
orders as he may deem necessary, which regulations : nd 
orders shall be in writing and shall be filed with the head 
of the department affected and constitute a public record: 
Provided, That this act shall remain in force during ‘he 
continuance of the present war and for one year after the 
termination of the war by the proclamation of the treaty 
of peace, or at such earlier time during the said year as 
the President may designate: Provided further, That ‘he 
termination of this act shall not affect any act done or 
any right or obligation accruing or accrued pursuant to 
this act and during the time that this act is in for<e: 
Provided further, That the authority by this act granied 
shall be exercised only in matters relating to the conduct 
of the present war. 


Senator Smith of Georgia and a number of other sen- 
ators, not being appeased by the statement that the power 
would be only sparingly used, have prepared an amend- 
ment which specifically confines the power so granted to 
be exercised only over the war and navy departments, 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, and bureau 
of mines of the Department of the Interior. As to them 
the President would be authorized to utilize, co-ordinate 
or consolidate any bureaus, offices or officers; to transfer 
any duties or powers from one existing bureau, office or 
officer to another; and to transfer the personnel thereof, 
or any part of it, either by detail or assignment. 

The men who have been engaged in rate-making legis- 
lative fights are not accustomed to watching the judiciary 
committee. That may account for the fact that no pro- 
test has been lodged in behalf of the rate-making body 
and the continuance of its powers in the body as created 
by the act to regulate commerce. 

The Overman bill, when passed, will have to be re- 
garded as repealing that part of the railroad control bill 
which the President may desire to repeal by transferring 
the duties and powers now exercised by the Commission 
to some other person or persons. Its terms are broad 
enough to enable him, it is believed, to designate Edward 
Chambers or Walker D. Hines as the man to exercise 
the powers now lodged in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


This is not to say anything of that kind is in contem- 
plation by the President or any of his advisers. It is a 
mere recital of the fact that, as most persons read the 
quoted language, the proposed law would give the Presi- 
dent the power to make the changes indicated, or any 
others that might suggest themselves to him. 


It is submitted that the limitation that the authority 
granted shall be exercised only in matters relating to the 
conduct of the present war is not a limitation in any ex- 
cept a verbal sense. The President is made the judge as 
to whether the matter in question relates to the war or 
to something else. It is left within his discretion, and 
no court could limit a discretion of that kind. Courts 
do not check up on legislative or executive acts to ascer- 
tain whether they are wise or foolish. Their only concern 
is as to whether they are authorized by the act of Con- 
gress cited in justification of the act or action. 


ARE TRAFFIC CLUBS TABOO? 


Some of the traffic clubs over the country have been 
exercised by fear that Director-Girector McAdoo’s general 
order No. 6, with regard to the payment of expenses o! 
persons or agencies constituting associations of carriers, 


might affect the clubs. There has been considerable cor 
respondence between officers of such clubs and C. A. 
Prouty, of the Director-General’s staff, who is charged 
with the duty of deciding what organizations come under 
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the ban of the order. Charles B. Hopper, retiring presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Chicago, is one of those who 
has had such correspondence. His effort has been to 
convince that traffic clubs are not purely social organiza- 
tions but serve a valuable business purpose. 

It is the hope that the Director-General will rule either 
that traffic clubs are entirely proper or that the matter 
does not come under his jurisdiction at all. It is pretty 
widely felt that the matter is not one for consideration by 
the Director-General except as railroads may pay the dues 
of their employes who are members of such clubs, in 


“which case it might be proper to decide whether or not 


the expenditure was justified. Of course, it is felt that if 
the Director-General should rule against the payment of 
dues by railroads for their employes the membership lists 
of the clubs would be seriously reduced. 

Following is a copy of a letter sent by T. C. Whitmarsh 
of St. Louis, president of the National Association of 
Traffic Clubs of America, under date of March 11, to 
Director-General McAdoo, though it is not known to what 
Mr. Whitmarsh refers when he speaks of fraffic clubs 
being “classed among those comprising golf, athletic and 
other clubs of that character for which expenditures will 
not be encouraged or permitted:” 


Supplementing my wire of March 9, and in behalf of the 
Traffic Clubs of the United States, I appeal to you asking 
that you kindly consider the object and purposes for which 
we are organized. In your rulings covering expenditures 
made for and in behalf of the railroads, we note with deep 
regret that our organizations are classed among those 
comprising golf, athletic and other clubs of that charac- 
ter, for which expenditures will not be encouraged or per- 
mitted. : 

It is our pleasure to say that the various Traffic Clubs 
of all railroad centers are for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing together officers of the various railroads and water 
interests, together with those comprising the traffic offi- 
cials of our industrial institutions. At our meetings we 
aim to procure the most able talent for addresses on sub- 
jects pertaining to traffic matters in general, for the dis- 
cussion of subjects bearing on the movements of freight 
both inbound and outbound, as well as to further a bet- 
ter understanding of all rules and regulations as may be 
issued by your department, thus enabling: both the rail- 
roads and the industrial representatives to clearly com- 
prehend not only the meaning, but the object and intent of 
the laws. 

We desire to impress upon you the fact that the traffic 
clubs of the country are in no sense merely social organ- 
izations, and that our time is not given to pleasure in 
any sense of the word. Our membership is composed 
very largely of representatives of the shipping public of 
the United States, together with that of the railroad and 
water interests. The object of the various traffic clubs 
is to promote closer relations between the shipping and 
transportation interests—both rail and water—by personal 
acquaintances and friendly discussion of traffic problems, 
etc., together with the laws, rules and regulations bear- 
ing thereon. 

You will note from the above that our organizations 
are in no sense social bodies, and we feel that, while 
your rulings pertaining to expenditures refers specifically 
to traffic clubs, together with others therein mentioned, 
the effect upon us will be such that it will result in the 
disbandment and dissolution of the traffic clubs, which 
we claim are a bureau of information and instruction to 
the shipping public at large. 

Therefore, we appeal to you, asking that we be not 
classified or discriminated against in your ruling, but, on 
the other hand, that our organizations be encouraged. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago this week elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Robert C. Ross, traffic 
manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son; first vice-president, 
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E. R. Newman, assistant general freight agent, Wabash 
Railway Company; second vice-president, Thomas John 
Dixon, general manager, Arthur Dixon Transfer Company; 
third vice-president, E. A. Stedman, vice-president, Wells 
Fargo & Co., Express; secretary, C. B. Signer, agent, 
Lackawanna Line; treasurer, Willard E. Brown, western 
passenger agent, Florida East Coast Railway. Directors 
for two years, Charles B. Hopper, general freight agent, 
Goodrich Transit Company; Murray N. Billings, assistant 
traffic manager, Illinois Steel Company; E. L. Dalton, 
traffic manager, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Albert G. Fran- 
cis, railroad agent, Chicago Telephone Company. 





The Transportation Club of San Francisco will give a 
farewell dinner to Jay W. Adams Saturday evening, March 
30. Mr. Adams is a charter member of the club, whose 
efforts in the interest of the club earned for him an hon- 
orary life membership. 





At the monthly meeting and dinner of the Denver Com- 
mercial Traffic Club March 19, the guest of the evening 
was John W. Morey, who talked to the members relative 
to his work as regional director for the mountain states 
division of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico, in 
the Red Cross organization. 








| Personal Notes. 





Charles S. Albert, Great Northern attorney for eastern 
Washington and Idaho for the Jast six years, has been 
appointed on the judge-advocate’s staff of the army with 
the rank of major, and will leave for France soon. Mr. 
Albert has been with the Great Northern since 1894, and 
was in the office of the general counsel in St. Paul before 
that. 

C. A. Lahey, assistant general freight agent of the C., 
M. & St. P., has been appointed assistant director of 
traffic for the U. S. Food Administration, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. 

H. L. Hammill, traveling agent of the Chicago & North- 
western, with office at St. Louis, Mo., is to assume the 
duties of G. F. Brigham, general agent, resigned, effective 
April 1. 

Effective April 1, the foreign freight department of the 
Missouri Pacifiic Railroad, and American Transit Com- 
pany, in Chicago, will be consolidated with the force of 
and under the direction of W. C. Staley, general agent. 


Frank D. Wilson, traveling freight and passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, at Ogden, Utah, has been 
appointed traffic representative of the United States Food 
Administration, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 

Joseph Reinlein, traveling freight agent of the Toledo 
& Ohio Central Railway Company at Toledo, has resigned 
to enter the service of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
Chicago, as traveling salesman. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company announces 
that, effective March 25, the agency at Tulsa, Okla., is 
abolished, and G. H. Dougherty has been assigned other 
duties. 


RECONSIGNMENT ORDER POSTPONED. 

The order in the reconsignment case has been further 
postponed from April 1 to May 1 on account of the in- 
ability of carriers to get their tariffs ready to take ad- 
vantage of what the Commission allowed. 
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Legal Department 


I ite Goperement al expert answers sim: uestions relating 
eo the ew SS ee eee 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. | 

Address Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





Notice to Consignor of Unclaimed Shipment. 

Kansas.—Question: A shipment of flour purchased by 
us from a milling company in Kansas was, at our direc- 
tion, shipped by that company to ourselves at New York 
during the month of December, 1916. This shipment ar- 
rived at New York on or about Jan. 15, 1917. We were 
never notified of it having arrived either by railroad com- 
pany or our representative in New York, although our 
representative was notified. The shippers of the car were 
not requested to furnish disposition of the car until on 
or about February: 22 or 23, last year, and a few days 
prior to that date we took up with railroad company 
to locate the car, fearing that it might have arrived at 
destination and be there on hand drawing demurrage or 
storage, as the case may be, it never having been sold 
up to that time. 


It was disposed of, however, to our representative on 
the twenty-fourth of February last year and promptly 
delivered to him upon surrender of original bill of lading. 
Our representative was obliged to pay $24 storage charges 
on this shipment, account of it having arrived and dis- 
position not promptly furnished. We have argued all 
along with the transportation companies that it was their 
duty to have promptly notified shippers of the car, who 
would have in turn advised us of its having arrived at 
destination and being unclaimed. This, however, was not 
done until four or five weeks after the car had actually 
arrived at Jersey City, N. J. 


Answer: Neither the provisions of the uniform bill of 
lading nor the published tariff rules of the carriers re- 
quire them to give the shipper notice of the consignee’s 
failure to claim carload shipments at destination. Rule 2, 
section B, of the Code of Storage Rules, requires a notice 
to be sent to consignor of unclaimed L. C. L. shipments 
after fifteen days from expiration of free time, where 
the shipments have been plainly marked with the con- 
signor’s name and address. Section 5 of the uniform bill 
of lading provides that “property not removed by the 
party entitled to receive it within forty-eight hours after 
notice of arrival has been sent may be kept in car or 
warehouse subject to a storage charge.” In the shipment 
in question, if due notice was given your representative 
in New York of the arrival of the shipment, and he was 
the authorized party to receive such notice, the carrier’s 
obligation as such ceased forty-eight hours after giving 
such notice, and the shipment was subject to a storage 
charge, and the carrier’s responsibility was that of a 
warehouseman only. 

oo ¥ %* 
Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman. 


Nebraska.—Question: We wish to ask your opinion as 
to the carrier’s liability where coal is lost in transit by 
the railroad company. In presenting claims to cover this 
loss, to the railroad company, we have based our claims 
on the inveice price we were obliged to pay, which is 
the government price, plus the jobber’s commission. The 
railroad company have returned our claims, contending 
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that same should be amended to basis of government 
price, they not standing the jobber’s commission. 

If the coal shipped in these cars had come through to 
destination without being pilfered, the jobber would have 
realized his full commission on the amount of coal loaded 
at the mines. When the railroad company insists on 
claims being entered on basis of government price al- 
lowed the operator, the jobber or ourselves are the ones 
that will have to absorb this loss. Our contention is that 
the railroad company cannot limit their liability. 

Answer: Assuming that the mine operator is the ship- 
per of the coal in question, and that the invoice price 
from him is fairly representative of the value of the coal 
at the time and plate of shipment, such-price, and not 
the price from the jobber to the ultimate consignee, would 
be the amount for which the carrier is liable. For our 
fuller views on this subject see our answer to “Illinois,” 
published on page 747 of the Oct. 6, 1917, issue of The 
Traffic World. 

% a: = 

State Rate Not Applicable to Interstate Shipment. 

Alabama.—Question: In the Sabine Tram Company 
case and in the Kanotex Refining Company case the 
United States Supreme Court and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that it was unlawful for a shipper 
to intentionally ship to a given point, pay freight, and re- 
ship in order to defeat through interstate rate or rates 
that would have applied on direct shipments. We have 
recollection of seeing a decision wherein it was held that 
intrastate rates would apply beyond point of reshipment 
on a shipment that was not put in transit from original 
point of shipment for the purpose of defeating interstate 
rates. Do you know of any such decision, and can you 
give us specific reference to it? 

Answer: 
Company case by the United States Supreme Court and 
in the Kanotex Refining Company case by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, holds directly to the contrary to 
the opinion expressed above. In the Kanotex Refining 
Company case, as reaffirmed by the Commission and pub- 
lished on page 360 et seq. of the Aug. 18, 1917, issue of 
The Traffic World, the Commission said that the through 
published rate from point of origin to final destination 
point was applicable to interstate shipments, and in the 
case of Memphis Merchants’ Express vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 
43 1. ©. €C, Gt Cras Wed, <2. .ccccce page ..), the 
Commission said: “The Commission has frequently been 
confronted with a confusion and discrimination arising 
in various ways out of the differences in state and inter- 
state rates, and in our findings, both formal and informal, 
we have consistently insisted upon the exaction of the 
lawfully published interstate charge upon all traffic that 
moves in interstate commerce. * * * It is the duty of 
defendants to collect, and shippers to pay, the rates law- 
fully applicable to interstate shipments.” 

oo + % 


Measure of Damages for Confiscated Coal. 


New Jersey.—Question: In your issue of Feb. 23, 1918, 
in your answer to “Ohio,” question No. 2, you make a 
point that the carrier who confiscated a car of cement in 
transit was only liable for the value at point of shipment 
in accordance with section 3, paragraph 2, of the uniform 
bill of lading. It is my contention that when a carrier 
confiscates a shipment in transit for its own use, any 
provision in the covering bill of lading is not of binding 
force, as the carrier abrogates such bill of lading contract 
when he makes conversion of the shipment; therefore, the 


The doctrine established in the Sabine Tram 
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consignor is entitled to a fair profit on his shipment and 
the carrier is obligated to pay a fair market price for 
the shipment which he confiscates. 

Answer: Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, Volume 1, 
section 432, says: “Where the carrier has converted the 
goods, he will be deemed to have thereby abandoned the 
contract of shipment, and he cannot thereafter insist on 
a stipulation that his liability shall be limited to a certain 
sum at which the goods are valued.” While this is the 
rule at common law, yet by federal regulation the rule 
has been changed, as is clearly shown by the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision in the case of Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., published 
on page 1054 of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic 
World, in which Justice Hughes says in: part: 

“It is urged, however, that the carrier in making the 
misdelivery converted the flour and thus abandoned the 
contract. But the parties could not waive the terms of 
the contract under which the shipment was made pursuant 
to the federal act; nor could the carrier by its conduct 
give the shipper the right to ignore these terms which 
were applicable to that conduct and hold the carrier to 
a different responsibility from that fixed by the agree- 
ment made under the published tariffs and regulations. 
A different view would antagonize the plain policy of the 
act and open the door to the very abuses at which the 


act was aimed.” 
+ * * 


Who Pays the War Tax? 
lowa.—Question 1: Referring to your publication of 
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Dec. 1, 1917, page 1168, article under title of “Who Pays 
the War Tax?” We assume that a contract made during 
the early part of October, calling for delivered price, with 
no provision for war tax, would hold the seller liable 
for the tax, so long as‘ he made delivered price Bettendorf. 
Quesetion 2: Kindly advise us if, in your decision, we 
would be violating the law if we were to waive the war 
tax on the freight bills? We presume it would be no 
violation if we were to stand this expense, in case we 
did not wish to make the seller stand same. 

Answer 1: On shipments delivered prior to Noy. 1, 
1917, or on “collect” shipments which reached destination 
on and after Nov. 1, 1917, see our answer to “West Vir- 
ginia,” published on page 1167 of the December 1, 1917, 
issue of The Traffic World. 

Answer 2: Section 501 of the war transportation tax 
law provides that the tax shall be paid by the person, 
corporation, partnership or association paying for the 
services or facilities rendered. So-far as the government 
is concerned, this tax will accrue and must be collected 
when the freight charge is collected, that is, on prepaid 
shipments the tax is collected at point of origin and on 
“collect” shipments it is collected at point of destination. 
But there is nothing illegal in an arrangement between 
the consignor and the consignee by which the latter might 
be reimbursed by the former in such amounts as are paid 
for tax by the consignee in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the government regarding the time and manner 


‘for paying the tax. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


of National R s , published by West Pu’ St. Miaa. 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests ena Se ree sty blishing Co., St. Paul, 





TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 


Adverse Claimant: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) Where a carrier decides 
correctly, and voluntarily surrenders property in its pos- 
session for transportation to an adverse claimant, who 
is in fact the true owner, it is not liable as for conversion 
of the property.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Inter- 
national Land & Investment Co., 247 Fed. Rep. 265. 

Plaintiff, which had owned and used hotel cars in its 
land business, sold them to a third party, reserving title 
until the purchase money notes were paid. Thereafter 
plaintiff asserted a default. The purchaser, claiming to 
have paid in full, leased the cars for use in a traveling 
show business. Defendant railroad company granted the 
lessee, for a consideration, the use of the spur track 
near his residence as a space for storage of the cars, the 
agreement reserving to defendant no power or right of 
supervision. While the cars were on such storage track 
plaintiff made formal demand therefor upon defendant. 
Thereafter defendant transported the cars for the lessee 
and redelivered them to him. Held, that, in view of de- 
fendant’s obligation as a common carrier to transport for 
any person, defendant was not, despite the commonly 
stated rule that a common carrier is liable in conversion 
for misdelivery or non-delivery of property intrusted to 
it for transportation, and that upon the making of an 
adverse claim and demand by a third person the carrier 


assumes the risk of correctly deciding between the claim- 
and and the shipper or consignee, liable, for when the 
demand was made defendant had no control over the cars, 
and when defendant transported them it was not guilty 
of connivance with the lessee.—Ibid. 


Non-Delivery—Defense: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) The rule, as commonly 
stated, that a common carrier is liable in conversion for 
misdelivery or non-delivery of property intrusted it to 
for transportation, and that upon the making of an adverse 
claim and,demand by a third person the carrier assumes 
the risk of correctly deciding between the claimant and 
the shipper or consignee, has resulted in adding the com- 
pulsion of legal process to the exceptions of act of God 
and public enemies, which is a defense to a carrier’s 
failure to deliver property, and so a carrier will be pro- 
tected against the shipper or consignee if the property 
has been seized or taken from its possession by attach- 
ment, replevin, or search warrant, at the instance of a 
third person.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Interna- 
tional Land & Investment. Co., 247 Fed. Rep. 265. 


Notice, Goods Seized: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) A carrier should, where 
property in its possession for transportation is seized or 
taken from its possession by attachment, replevin, or 
search warrant, give notice to the shipper or consingee 
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of the proceeding.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Inter- 
national Land & Investment Co., 247 Fed. Rep. 265. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt.) The Carmack amendment pro- 
viding that a carrier accepting interstate shipments shall 
be liable for damages “caused” by it or connecting car- 
rier, does not limit the common-law liability of the initial 
carrier to damages occurring on its own line, but the 
common-law liability extends throughout the transit; the 
initial carrier, in effect, adopting the connecting carrier 
as its agent, and incurring liability for damages on con- 
necting lines as if on its own line.—Haglin-Stahr Co. vs. 
Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 940. 

The Carmack amendment does not affect the common- 
law rule that when a carrier of goods relies upon one of 
the excepted causes of damages as a defense, in action 
by the shipper for damages, the carrier must establish 
the fact that the damages proximately resulted therefrom. 
—Ibid. 

Damages: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt.) Upon recovery by shipper for 
damages to goods, he was properly allowed to recover a 
sum equal to simple interest at the lawful rate from the 
time of the arrival of the goods at their destination to 
the time of the sitting of the trial court, and not merely 
from the time the written notice of loss required by the 
bill of lading was filed; such written claim being a mere 
matter of contract, and,’ while essential to recovery, only 
affecting the remedy.—Haglin-Stahr Co. vs. Montpelier & 
W. R. R. Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 940. 

Insurer: 
(Supreme Ct. of Vt.) A common carrier accepting goods 


for transportation is liable, irrespective of the care |, 
uses, for loss or damage to them in his custody, unless 
caused by act of God, the public enemies, the shippe:’s 
fault, acts of public authority, the inherent nature of th 
property, or some cause against which he has lawfully 
contracted.—Haglin-Stahr Co. vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. 
Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 940. 
Presumption: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt.) Prima facie a common carrier by 
accepting goods for transportation incurs the responsi- 
bilities put upon him by common law with any statutory 
modification thereof, and anyone asserting the contrary 
assumes the burden of proving it.—Haglin-Stahr Co. ys. 
Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 940. 

Prima facie liability of a common carrier for loss or 
damage to goods in his possession is established by show- 
ing that they were delivered to the carrier in good con- 
dition, and that they arrived in bad condition.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Failure to Unload: 

(Supreme Ct., App. Div., 2d Dept.) The fact that a live 
stock shipment must be deemed made under a uniform 
shipping contract does not preclude the owner from re- 
covering damages based on defendant carrier’s refusal to 
allow the stock to be unloaded in transit.—Dickerson vs. 
Erie R. Co., 169 New York Supp. 5. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Supreme Ct. App. Div. 2d Dept.) In a damage action 
against a live stock carrier, the valuations contained in 
the schedules govern the damages for killed stock, and 
recovery for injuries to other stock must be in the ratio 
of the stipulated to the real value.—Dickerson vs. Erie R. 
Co., 169 New York Supp. 5. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Liability of Vessel: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., North Carolina.) Evidence held not to 
sustain an allegation that a ship in tow was negligent in 
undertaking to pass up through a bridge over Cape Fear 
River on a flood tide and in consequence struck a pier, but 


to show that the tide was at the time high slack, which 
was the proper condition for the passage, although the 
water on the surface in the center of the current was 
still moving upstream.—The Cromwell, 247 Fed. Rep. 207. 

The steamship Cromwell, passing up the north branch 
of Cape Fear River, in tow of a tug, which was usual 
and necessary, struck a pier of the railroad bridge. The 
master of the tug, as was customary, was on the ship 
and directed the movements of both vessels; the master 
and crew of the ship taking no part, except to carry out 
his orders, which were promptly obeyed. The master of 
the tug and the pilot in charge of it were both competent 
and licensed masters and pilots, acquainted with the river, 
and both tug and tow were seaworthy, in good condition 
and properly equipped. The draw of the bridge was near 


the west shore, and extended diagonally with the channel, 
making it necessary, in order to enter it from the south, 
to go so close to the bank that the Cromwell, which was 
a large vessel, sheered to starboard when 100 feet below 
the draw. The master of the tug took such measures as 
in his judgment were proper to prevent the collision, but 
they were unavailing. Held that the Cromwell was not 
in fault, nor liable for the injury to the bridge.—lIbid. 
Tonnage: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., North Carolina.) The relation between 
a vessel and a towing tug employed in the usual and ordi- 
nary course is not that of principal and agent, but of 
independent contractors, and the master of the tug, who, 
in accordance with general custom, assumes control of 
the navigation of both vessels, remains the servant of 
the owner of the tug, and the tow is not liable for injury 
to third persons, caused by his negligence or the fault 
of the tug.—The Cromwell, 247 Fed Rep. 207. 
War Embargo: 

(Dist. Ct., D., New Jersey.) A sailing vessel was char- 
tered to carry a cargo to a French port by a charter party. 
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requiring prepayment of the freight and providing that 
“freight earned retained and irrevocable, vessel lost or 
not lost,” the voyage was commenced, but the vessel was 
compelled by stress of weather to seek a port of-refuge 
and returned to New York, from which she sailed. After 
such return the Federal Exports Administrative Board 
placed an embargo on shipments by sailing vessels going 
through the war zone, which prevented a resumption of 
the voyage at that time. The owner compelled the char- 
terer to unload the cargo, but refused to refund the freight 
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paid. Held, that such action was a breach of the charter; 
that the rights of the parties were the same as though 
the voyage had not been commenced; that the freight 
was not earned, because the cargo was not forwarded, 
nor had the ship been lost; that under the charter the 
owner was bound to either forward the carge or refund 
the freight money; and that, having elected to abandon 
the voyage and not to transship the cargo, it was equita- 
bly liable in damages to the amount of the freight paid.— 
The Allanwilde, 247 Fed. Rep. 236. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Report 


er System, Desay al by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Demurrage: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) Whether the carrier or the con- 
signee was at fault in causing delay in loading and un- 
loading cars, so that demurrage accrued, held, under the 
evidence, for the jury.—Mt. Clemens Sugar Co. vs. Grand 
Trunk Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 531. 


Interstate Shipments: 

(Supreme Ct. of -Vt.) The rights of parties to inter- 
state shipments depend wholly upon the federal statutes, 
the bills of lading, and the rules of the common law, as 
accepted and applied in the federal courts.—Haglin-Stahr 


Co. vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 940. 


Publication of Rates: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga., Div. No. 1.) An interstate carrier 
must make and publish a rate open to all, in order to 
exact a higher rate for a special service (C. & A. R. R. 
vs. Kirby, 224 U. S. 155, 32 Sup. Ct. 648, 56 L. Ed. 1035, 
1037, Ann. Cas. 1914A, 501), but “it cannot be assumed, 
merely because the contrary has not been established by 
proof, that an interstate railway carrier is conducting its 
affairs in violation of law.” N. O. & T. P. R. Co. vs. 
Rankin, 241 U. S. 319, 36 Sup. Ct. 555, 60 L. Ed. 1022, 1026. 
The contract on its face was valid, and nothing appears 
therein from which it may be inferred that this and simi- 
lar contracts for a special service therein agreed upon 
were not provided for by tariffs regularly made and pub- 
lished in conformity with law, according the same privi- 
leges and rights to all other shippers similarly situated. 

The allegations in the petition are not subject to the 
ground of the demurrer insisting that the facts pleaded 
therein show a rescission of the delivery made under the 
contract between the parties—Draper vs. Georgia, F. & 
A. Ry. Co., 95 S. E. Rep. 16. 

Released Rates: 

(Supreme Ct., App. Div., 2d Dept.) Where a railroad 
carries goods and charges are paid under an interstate 
rate demanding a certain valuation, the shipper cannot, 
by pleading ignorance of the law, schedules, contract, and 
bill of lading, recover damages upon a valuation calling 
for a higher rate—Dickerson vs. Erie R. Co., 169 N. Y. 
Supp. 5. 

In a damage action, a live stock consignee paying an 
interstate rate is bound, under the interstate commerce 
act (act Cong., Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379), by the 
valuation appropriate to such rate, irrespective of whether 


he authorized the consignor to execute a contract agree- 
ing to such valuation.—Ibid. 


HELP BUILD MORE SHIPS 


If there is one chance in one hundred that we 
shall be short of ships in the next six months, 
then 


All our country’s resources in men 
All our country’s resources in material 
All our country’s resources in aiding 


must go first of all to helping to turn out more 
ships, because ships are the bridge over which 
every soldier we train, every gun we make, every 
bit of food we save, every supply needed to win 
this war, must go before they can be used. 





Washington, D. C., March 25.—The key to the ship ques- 
tion is that the business men of the country must know 
the need for ships; that they be educated to the idea of 
ships; that they be organized to force and further the 
building of ships; and that they become, when so organ- 
ized, the medium through which things will get done in 
their several communities. That is the view of Edward 
A. Filene, chairman of the war shipping committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


‘There can be no question of the willingness to help. 
The, most insistent inquiry that comes to Washington is, 
“How can I help? What can I do? Show me the way.” 

The answer comes from the war shipping committee. 
It calls on every business organization in the country— 
particularly the organizations in shipbuilding communities 
—to organize for the carrying out of a well-defined pro- 
gram for local action. It calls on them to sit in with the 
shipbuilders once a week and actually go over their prob- 
lems to find out just how they can help. 

“That is not the same thing as making a general blanket 
offer to help and then sitting back to await the call,” says 
Mr. Filene. “That has been tried, and it has failed. The 
need is for active and continued counsel through which 
the business men of the community seek, without officious 
interference, to relieve the shipbuilder of as many of his 
non-technical problems as he needs to be relieved of. 

“For example, the traffic expert of a business associa- 
tion can be of great assistance to shipbuilders in getting 
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materials for their work if he be free to give such help 
and makes it his first duty to do so. 

“Of capital importance also is the question of carrying 
workmen to and from their work.- The car lines in many 
communities are unable to meet the extra load which the 
influx of thousands of workers has put upon them. Some 
communities have had to solve the problem by changing 
the local business schedule by opening stores and offices 
a half hour later in order to have two peak loads and so 
give the workmen a rush hour of their own each morning. 

“It may even mean that the local business organization 
must requisition the services of owners‘of private auto- 
mobiles to carry men to and from their work. Think of 
the opportunity there for the shipbuilding community 
whose business men are organized for action. Think of 
what it would mean if this were regularly done and if 
the workmen of the plant saw daily a string of hundreds 
of automobiles, from flivvers to the finest made, waiting 
to carry them, at considerable sacrifice and inconvenience, 
so that they might do their work for the nation to the 
best advantage. Can one imagine such workmen striking, 
or delaying ships, or refusing to adjust their differences 
with their employers through established boards of arbi- 
tration? 

“The housing problem is one of the most serlous we 
have to face. Cantonments and houses will be built. The 
government has just appropriated $50,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. But they will not be ready in less than six months; 
and we cannot wait. Here again the organized business 
men of the community must solve the local problem and 
they must see to it that the citizens of their community, 
regardless of questions of personal convenience, shall take 
these workmen into their private homes till other accom- 
modations are ready. Care could be taken, of course, to 
make careful choice of the right man for the right home. 
Indiscriminate distribution of men through all classes of 
homes would be unnecessary. But the fact remains that 
the thing must be done, whether or no, and done at once. 

“Every shipbuilding community should adopt a definite 
policy of recognition in its relations with the ship work- 
ers. The contribution of private automobiles is one phase 
of that. Another may be found in a plan which is now 
being worked on by the war shipping committee provid- 
ing that ship workers, wearing the official ship workers’ 
badge, be admitted to moving picture shows and other 
places of amusement at a reduced price of admission. It 
is not merely a question of difference in price. It is the 
clear implication that goes with it that the community 
honors and appreciates the ship workers as it honors and 
appreciates the soldier. And, of course, there are other 
ways in which such recognition can be given. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, for 
instance, has issued.a special bronze badge for ship work- 
ers, which has been officially approved by the shipping 
board. These badges are a mark of honor; and they are 
issued under rigidly prescribed conditions. If a man 
leaves the yards, he surrenders his badge. If he remains 
in the work till the end, it is his for all time. The idea 
of the badge has taken strongly. More than 123,000 badges 
have already been issued, and the call for them continues. 
It is striking evidence of how the men engaged in this 
trying task react to recognition. A policeman or fireman, 
for example, can, by virtue of his badge, mount any street 
car without paying a fare. It is a recognition given for 
clearly defined reasons. His badge carries with it a cer- 
tain meaning and a certain authority. The principle is 
the same though the application may be different. 
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“TI have in mind several incidents that will serve to leave 
a concrete impression of this fact in the reader’s mind. 
On a recent trip to a shipbuilding city in the South I saw 
a new ship that had been lying idle at a certain gulf port 
because it had no anchor chains. The owner could not 
get them, though he had sent frantic appeals to Washing- 


ton. I asked certain business men there if they could not 
have gotten those chains if they had undertaken it in be- 
half of that ship owner. They said they Believed they 
could have put it through and they said they would make 
the attempt at once. The notion of doing such a thing 
simply had not occurred to them. 

“Here is a second example: In another city there was 
a grade crossing where freight trains blocked the ap- 
proach to a shipbuilding plant. In consequence the work- 
ers were delayed in stormy or fair weather every morn- 
ing and evening—sometimes as much as.twenty minutes. 
The chamber of commerce, which had organized to help 
the local shipbuilders, took hold of the difficulty and had 
a bridge over that crossing in record time. 


“In still another city a delay of weeks in the installa- 
tion of electric power necessary for building ships was 
settled within three hours after the local chamber of 
commerce found out from the shipbuilders how they had 
been delayed. 


“So much for the vital facts. They all point to one con- 
clusion that cannot be understood too clearly—helping to 
build more ships is the most important war job at this 
time. The man or organization that successfully helps in 
this, is doing a job which at this time is more important 
than that of the man with the gun.” 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Triftic 
World, published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1918. 

State of Illinois, 
County of Cook, § 55» 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William C. Tyler, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the secretary-treasurer of The Traffic World, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
mage and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 

o wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Traffic Service Bureau, 418 South Market street, Chicago, IIl.; 
editor, Henry A. Palmer, 926 Glengyle Place, Chicago, III.; 
managing editor, none; business manager, C. Van Arsdel, 
4432 Evans avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) E. F. Hamm, 1542 
Sherwin street, Chicago, Ill.; William Eastman, Evanston, III.; 
— Cc. Tyler, La Grange, Ill.; C. J. Fellows, Cleveland, 

0. 


; 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities, are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Secy.-Treas. 


WITLIAM C. TYLER, 
Sven to and ere el me this 25th day of March,’ 
1 " . 


a gk) AN ARSDEL, Notary Public. 
eal. 
My commission expires February 16, 1920. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 
ing to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place.of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or tbat involve situations that are too com- 
plex for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 
be answered as Faas 4 as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. e 

Addfess “Help for Traffic Man.” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D: C. . 

Intermediate Tariff Clause. 

Q.—Kindly give us your interpretation of item 103-F, 
Union Pacific Freight Tariff No. 3387-F, I. C. C. No. 1839, 
Sup. 28. This item carries a special rate from points in 
Idaho on the Oregon Short Line to such destinations as 
Chicago, Duluth, St. Louis and Memphis, Tenn: You will 
note that the destinations, Chicago, Duluth, Manitowoc 
and including Superior, Wis., are quoted a 50-cent rate. 
And directly under these destinations is a note which 
reads as follows: “Rates named will also apply at inter- 
mediate points on direct line to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, 
Mo., and other points of destination shown in thisitem.” 
Directly beneath these destinations included in this same 
item, but separated by a line, are the destinations, Fort 
Smith; Little Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., which are 
shown as taking a 55-cent rate. What we wish to know is, 
that if the note referred to above does not apply to the des- 
tinations Fort Smith, Little Rock and Memphis. In other 
words, under. this item, is it not possible for us to ship 
wheat from these points of origin to any intermediate 
point on the C., R. I. & P. Ry. to Memphis, Tenn.? 

A.—We would say that the intermediate clause in the 
item mentioned applies only in connection with the des- 
tinations, Chicago and Wisconsin points, named, the very 
purpose ofthe printed rule or line being to separate that 
clause from the destinations, Fort Smith, ete., which fol- 
low in the same general item. 

Tariff Applicable on Texas State Traffic. 

Q.—On page 409, in February 23 issue of The Traffic 
World, under the heading “Tariff Applicable in Texas on 
Interstate Traffic,” you have attempted an answer to our 
inquiry of January 12. First, let us call your attention to 
the fact that our inquiry was not regarding interstate 
movements. Apparently you have read this into the situa- 
tion because we have our plant at Minneapolis. The 
shipments to which we referred are local, between Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex. By rereading our letter you 
will find there is only one question, and it is in the closing 
sentence of the fourth paragraph, reading: “Can you 
cite, ete.?” At the close of the fifth paragraph we state 
definitely that the alternate application of the tariffs is 
properly provided. This is true because certain commodi- 
ties are still subject to Texas tariff No. 22, supplement 30, 
item 2-C, and our goods are covered in that item. What 
we want to know is the technical authority for demanding 
that $1.50 be observed as the maximum charge on ship- 
ments of less than 2,000 pounds, on any goods that would 
properly move under such an item as quoted. As far as 
the main question is concerned, we presume it would 
matter little whether it appeared in a Texas state tariff 
or some interstate tariff. Either there is some underlying 
principle that will govern, or there has been some legal 
decision on the point, and if you can find space in which 
to cover this question in The Traffic World, we will ap- 


preciate your doing so. 
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A.—What we said in this column of the February 23 
issue is a complete answer to your question. As we 
have shown, Texas tariff No. 2-B names proportional rates 
lawfully applicable on interstate shipments and local rates 
lawfully applicable on state shipments. Notwithstanding 
your shipments may be intrastate, we deemed it advisable 
to give both the state and interstate application provided 
in Texas tariff No. 2-B, when quoting therefrom, for the 
information of our readers generally. There is no pro- 
vision in No. 2-B for alternating with No. 22, and we do 
not know of any rulings or decisions bearing upon the 
question other than what was cited in our previous ar- 
ticle—namely, the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Shreveport case and the rates pub- 
lished by the carriers in Texas tariff No. 2-B, responsive 
to that decision and the Commission’s orders entered 
thereunder. 


Rule in Effect Time of Shipment Governs. 


Q.—Supplement 10 to Wabash tariff E-5660 reads switch- 
ing charges not to exceed one cent per hundred pounds 
will be absorbed at East St. Louis, Ill., on all carload 
shipments of grain originating at Harvel, Ill., or beyond. 
Now, we have had 5 cars of wheat in transit from Illinois 
points since December 7, December 5, November 22, but 
did not reach our mill until Feb. 23, 1918. The Wabash 
is billing on us for switching charges; we refuse pay- 
ment on same, contending that these cars arrived at our 
mill when this supplement went into effect, but they 
claim that this grain was in transit prior to Jan. 3, 1918. 
Who is correct? 

A.—By its tariff the Wabash Holds itself out to make a 
specific delivery through the absorption by it of connect- 
ing roads’ switching charges. By this method of tariff 
publication its transportation rate is extended to the con- 
necting wpad’s terminals just as effectively as though a 
joint rate had been established. Shipper has the right to 
rely upon the provisions of the tariff as they were at the 
time shipments are made. So we would say that the 
tariff provisions with respect of the absorption which 
were in effect when the shipments were made governed 
until the shipments were delivered. 


Shipper’s Error—Carrier Not Liable. 


Q.—Agent Morris’s tariff published commodity rates 
from point A to points B and C in another state, both 


points B and C being located on the rails of the F railway. 


The published rate from point A to point B is 12.3 cents per 
cwt., and the rate from point A to point C is 13.8 cents 
per cwt. A carload shipment was made from point A 
to point B; bill of lading was executed by originating 
carrier containing the following rate and route: The 
rate of freight from point A to point B is 12.3 cents per 
ewt. consigned to John B. McIntyre, destination point C 
route D. E. & F. R. R. You will see that the rate shown 
did not apply to the destination shown, although the rout- 
ing would be the same from point A to either point B 
or C. The car was accepted and hauled to point C. Upon 
its arrival shippers were notified that the car was on 
hand, unclaimed. Orders to move car to point B, its 
proper destination, were immediately furnished. Charges 
were assessed for movement of the car from point A 
to point C and from point C to point B; claim has been 
presented for overcharge, placing liability with originating 
carrier for executing bill of lading with rate and destina- 
tion inconsistent. Carrier has declined claim, stating 
that rate shown would not apply to destination via any 
route, and inasmuch as they protected the lowest pub- 
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lished rate from originating point to point of detsination 
shown, they are not responsible for the overcharge. 

A.—It is plain that error was made by shipper and that 
carrier followed shipper’s instructions when it transported 
the car to the destination designated in the bill of lading. 
It has not been altogether unusual for shipper, for pur- 
poses of his own, to insert in a bill of lading the rate 
to an intermediate point on the route to, destination, as 
was done in this case. It was the duty of the carrier 
to carry the car to the destination shown in the bill of 
lading, notwithstanding the rate shown to “point B,” and 
that duty the carrier performed. Apparently you have 
confused this situation with instances of misrouting where 
there are different rates applicable via different routes 
to the same destination which is covered by the Commis- 
sion’s ruling in Conference Ruling No. 274 (c), Bulletin 
No. 7. 

Shipper Bound By His Own Act. 

Q.—Our warehouse at Norfolk, Va., is located on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, which is the only railroad 
having access or track connection to it. In December 
we had 7 cars of flour, which we had shipped via the L. 
& N. to Lexington, C. & O. beyond, but account of em- 
bargo placed by the C. & O., the cars could not be handled 
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via that route. All the cars were held at Lexington and 
the L. & N. Railroad asked us for permission to handie 
via Norton and the N. & W., which permission we granted. 
N. & W. delivery forced us to dray all of this flour to 
our warehouse, instead of unloading, and it cost us about 
10 cents per barrel. Would you think that a claim tor 
this 10 cents per barrel drayage should be refunded is 
by the railroad? It is our opinion that we are not entitled 
to this claim; that the embargo was caused by accumuia- 
tion on the lines of the C. & O. Railroad, and, while the 
L. & N. Railroad could have held the cars at Lexington, 
and undoubtedly would have been willing to do so, still 
we would rather have had the cars go to Norfolk and 
be ‘delivered, than delayed for a great length of time, 
awaiting for the opening up of the C. & O. route, and 
it seems to us that under these circumstances we waived 
any right to claim. However, there has been some talk 
that we were entitled to refund of this drayage, and we 
would be pleased to have your advice on the subject. 

A.—You are right. For your own convenience you con- 
sented to a change in routing instructions and the carriers 
are not liable to you for the drayage charges resulting 
from the change in terminal delivery under the circum- 
stances you relate. 
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Terminal and Special Charges and Privileges—Thirty-third in the Course of Fifty-two 
Lessons Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Transportation and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Railroad freight rates in the United States have ordi- 
narily covered’ both the line haul and the customary ter- 
minal services incident to the handling of freight traffic. 
No systematic distinction between the line and terminal 
services and charges has been made, as is done by the 
private railroads in Great Britain or the state-owned lines 
of Germany. The regular freight rates of American 
railroads have, moreover, in many instances, covered spe- 
cial freight services or privileges, and the special charges 
or costs that arise have frequently been absorbed by the 
carriers. In other instances, however, particularly in re- 
cent years, special charges over and above the regular 
freight rates have been collected from the shipper or con- 
signee when special services are performed. 

Unusual prominence has been given to the incidental 
freight services of the railroads since 1914, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its original five per 
cent advance rate case, recommended that the carriers 
in eastern territory, in order to increase their revenues, 
should collect special charges for any special services 
performed by them (The Five Per Cent Case, investiga- 
tion and suspension docket No. 333, 31 I. C. C. Repts., 408). 
Some special tariffs that have since been filed by the 
railroads have been approved by the Commission, but 
many were suspended, for the protests of shippers are 
frequent, and it has been found difficult to determine in 
specific instances exactly what freight services may 
reasonably be included or excluded from the carrier’s 
regular freight rates. 

In the past there was no general understanding as to 
when a railroad could legally collect special charges over 


and above the regular freight rates. There is even now no 
uniformity of practice, but certain general principles are 
gradually being evolved by courts and commissions. The 
right of a carrier to collect a special charge from the 
shipper for an incidental freight service depends largely 
upon whether this service is part and parcel of the regu- 
lar transportation service which the carrier is legally re- 
quired to perform, or whether it is a special service. In 
the former case the regular line-haul freight rate covers 
the incidental service; while in the latter case the car- 
rier may collect an additional charge. Court and com- 
mission decisions also seem to indicate that if a service 
is special, it is optional with the carrier as to whether or 
not it will collect a charge in addition to the freight 
rate, provided the collection or non-collection of such a 
special charge does not result in unfair discrimination. 
Should a charge be collected, moreover, it must not be 
unreasonable and it is subject to public regulation. The 
application of these principles necessarily requires con- 
siderable time, because the question as to whether a 
freight service is special or is part of the regularly re 
quired transportation service is open to widely-differing 
, interpretations by carriers, shippers, state commissions, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts. 


Freight Storage 


In the preceding lesson it was noted that freight bills 
may, in addition to the freight rates legally in effect, 
include demurrage and track storage charges in case cars 
loaded or unloaded by shippers or consignees are not 
released within specific periods of free time. Such 
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charges are more in the nature of penalties to induce 
the rapid release of equipment than payment for serv- 
ices. The stordge charges collected at many points are, 
in some respects, similar to demurrage .and track storage 
charges, but the element of pay for special services usually 
is more pronounced. 

Storage rules and charges are standardized to a less 
degree than demurrage rules and charges. Some com- 
modities are stored free of charge for long periods of 
time; some for unlimited periods. The liberal perform- 
ance of storage services may in effect result in unrea- 
sonable discriminations as between places or commodi- 
ties. The Interstate Commerce Commission, for example, 
has ruled that the former practice of free storage of im- 
ported wood pulp at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New- 
port News was unduly discriminatory as against com- 
peting ports and localities where storage charges are 
collected, and it held “that the rules and practices in 
question should be replaced by others allowing only such 
free time as may reasonably be required for unloading 
and removal, with reasonable charges for storage there- 
after.” (Mechanical and Chemical Pulp Division of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associatioh vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al., 41 I..C. C. Repts., 507). 

Rail carriers more commonly issue and file special 
tariffs, in accordance with which they regularly enforce 
storage rules and collect storage charges after a specified 
free time. At Philadelphia, for example, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad provides: (1) That carload shipments of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles are subject to both 
demurrage and storage rules; (2) that other carload 
freight held in cars for delivery, and subsequently un- 
loaded on railroad premises at the request of shipper or 
consignee, is subject to demurrage rules while in cars 
and to storage rules after it is unloaded, (3) that ship- 
ments of less-than-carload freight loaded into or deliv- 
ered direct from cars are subject to storage rules, but 
when the loading or unloading is done by shipper or con- 
signee, the cars are subject to demurrage rules, and (4) 
that freight upon which the free time permitted under 
demurrage rules has expired while in cars, but which is 
subsequently unloaded on railroad premises, is subject to 
storage rules when unloaded without free time allowance. 

The free time permitted in its storage tariff is 48 
hours, except in the case of dangerous explosives, when it 
is 24 hours. The general storage charge after the ex- 
piration of free time, with some exceptions, is one-half 
cent per 100 Ibs. per day, subject to a scale of medium 
charges per consignment. Carload freight unloaded by the 
railroad to release equipment is subject. to a_ storage 
charge the same as would have accrued under demurrage 
rules had it remained in the cars. The railroad, more- 
over, reserves the option of sending less-than-carload 
freight to public warehouses at owner’s risk and cost, 
including whatever cartage and switching expenses are 
legally incurred. 


Elevator Charges and Allowances. 

Grain in the possession of railroads is, in many in- 
Stances, transshipped through, stored, or handled at ele- 
vators. The United States Supreme Court has held that 
elevation is part of the transportation service which the 
carriers are obliged to provide under section one of the 
interstate commerce act. The railroads may provide the 
needed elevation at elevators which they themselves op- 
erate or they may employ outside elevator-companies and 
pay them reasonable compensation for the transportation 
Services rendered by them. Such elevator allowances on 
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interstate shipments are subject to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; they may not be un- 
reasonable or unfairly discriminatory. 

Allowances for elevation necessarily incident to the 
transportation of grain are to be distinguished from com- 
mercial elevation. The latter constitutes a special service 
such as elevation at points where it is not necessary for 
transportation purposes; the cleaning, scouring, clipping, 
commercial weighing, turning, drying, and storage of 
grains. The railroads may, and frequently do, collect 
charges for commercial elevation services in accordance 
with legally filed tariffs. Again, their practices, rules 
and charges when performing such special services may 
not be unreasonable or unduly discriminatory. 


Transit Privileges and Services. 


Shippers of certain commodities are at various points 
permitted by the carriers to unload their shipments for 
manufacture, fabrication or preparation for market and 
later to reload_and forward them to destination on through 
rates applicable from the original point of shipment. 
These so-called transit privileges have frequently been 
granted without collection of special charges. The car- 
riers may, however, collect special transit charges. 

In the grain trade, the transit privilege that is granted 
at numerous milling centers, particularly in the east, 
where the mills requiring much western grain, at times, 
find it difficult to compete with western mills, is known 
as the milling-in-transit privilege. Carriers grant through 


‘ rates to final destination from the original shipping point 


from which the grain was shipped even though it is un- 
loaded en route and converted into flour and mill prod- 
ucts. Certain precautions are taken to avoid abuses of 
the privilege, for the through rate properly applies only 
to such weights of flour and mill products as are the 
equivalents of the grain to which the transfer privilege 
was extended, subject to reasonable allowances for nat- 
ural shrinkage in weight resulting from the milling proc- 
ess. ; 
The milling-in-transit privilege is administered in any 
one of various ways. Some railroads charge the local 
grain rate to the milling point, and when the flour and 
mill products are billed out, refund the local rate and bill 
the flour and mill products as such from point of origin 
of the grain, or rate basing point, to destination. Others 
reduce the local rates originally collected to the milling 
point to a figure, which, added to the rate charged from 
thence to destination; equals the through rate via the 
milling point from origin to destination. Still others bill 
the grain at the local rate subject to adjustment by claim. 

The privilege accorded at various points to unload 
structural steel in order to adapt or prepare it for use 
in bridges and other building structures anu subsequently 
reship it on the original through rate is known as the 
“fabrication-in-transit privilege.” As in the case of mill- 
ing-in-transit, it may be granted without special charge, 
or a reasonable transit charge may be collected by the 
carriers—provided, however, that the free granting of the 
privilege or charges collected do not result in unfair dis- 
crimination. The fabrication-in-transit charge generally 
collected at many transfer points is 11% cents per 100 
pounds. The rules and charges in effect on interstate 
shipments are subject to control by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Fabrication in Transit Charges, 29 
I. C. C. Repts., 70, Investigation arid Suspension Docket 
No. 264). 

In the raw wool trade, the three great central wool 
markets of the east—Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
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—are in competition with those of the central west— 
Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha. Chicago and St. Louis 
have been able to compete because they are the points 
where the rates on western wool break—i. e., the rates 
to the east consist of a combination of the rates to those 
points plus the rates from thence to destination. The 
dealers at Chicago and St. Louis may put their wool into 
warehouses, scour, grade and sort it, and then reship it 
to eastern markets. Other central western markets, with 
the exception of. Omaha, were, in the past, not able to 
enter the wool trade on a large scale. Omaha dealers 
were able to develop a wool trade of considerable volume, 
because Omaha received a limited transit privilege. Since 
this resulted in discrimination, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in 1912, requested that “transit should be 
allowed at intermediate points on a direct line upon pay- 
ment of 2% cents per 100 pounds, and upon the condition 
that it applies only to wool originating west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which must be kept separate from wool 
originating at points east of the river’ (In re Investiga- 
tion of Alleged Unreasonable Rates and Practices in the 
Transportation of Wool, 23 I. C. C. Repts., 151). 

In-transit privileges are similarly granted in other in- 
dustries. Special mention may be made of the privilege 
of concentrating cotton at compress points for recom- 
pression; the privilege of concentrating dairy products 
at various points to make up carload lots or for storage 
in transit at intermediate points; the in-transit privilege 
in the log and lumber industry, which, however, has been 
restricted in recent years, as a result of the tap-line cases 
to be mentioned in lesson No. 34; and the storage-in- 
transit of fruit and vegetables. 

Stopping-in-Transit Privilege. 

Similar to the in-transit privilege just mentioned is the 
right to stop cars en route to complete lading or partially 
unload that is granted to shippers of a number of prod- 
ucts by many railroads. The usual special freight charge 
for the service of dropping out cars at intermediate points 
and subsequently picking them up again is $5 per car, 
although in some cases it is as high as $10, and in others 
it is lower than $5, or the service is performed without 
special charge. Should extra switching Charges be in- 
curred, they may also be, charged against the shipment, 
although, in case of keen competition, they, too, may be 
absorbed. by the carrier performing the line haul. The 
stopping-in-transit practice was first extended to building 
materials and agricultural implements when traffic was 
relatively light; it has since been extended to more than 
forty commodities. 

Reconsignment. ° 


Much freight is forwarded by shippers subject to the 
privilege of reconsigning en route without forfeiting the 
through rate from original shipping point to ultimate des- 
tination. In the hay, grain and grain products trade, for 
example, many carloads are sent to the east from the 
west without knowledge of the particular market at which 
they are to be delivered. While the cars are moving 
eastward, a market is sought and they are held at a 
reconsignment point for final shipping orders. Much long- 
distance fresh fruit and vegetable traffic is similarly re- 
consigned en route. 

Coal and other staple articles_are sometimes sent from 
one point to another in search for a market. Brokers, more- 
over, at times, reconsign to conceal from the purchaser 
the source from which certain commodities are obtained; 
misunderstandings may arise between shipper and con- 
signee; the consignee may refuse to recéive a shipment; 
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and contingencies of various kinds may cause the shipper 
to desire to reconsign his shipment. The privilege, of 
course, may be abused, but it has its legitimate aiivap. 
tages. The Interstate Commerce Commission has <aid: 

The primary economic advantage of reconsignment is found 
in the increase in the fluidity and regularity of the movement of 
commodities; there is an important elimination of economic 
waste in the reduction of the handling of goods betwee:: the 
producer and the consumer, celerity of movement is increased, 
the direction of commodities to the point of most active de- 
mand is facilitated. In other words, reconsignment increases 
the efficiency of transportation facilities in performing their 
most important function of bringing together supply ani de- 
mand, * * * and in the economy of handling that rsults 


in the consolidation of shipments to the distributing point. (36 
I. C. C. Repts., 135.) 


The reconsignment charges and rules of the carriers 
have in the past varied widely. In 1916, however, they 
made an effort to bring about a degree of, although not 
complete, uniformity. The tariffs which were to become 
effective in March, April and May, 1917, were suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission until June 13, 
1918, pending investigation, and in December, 1917, the 
Commission ordered the carriers to cancel the tariffs on 
or before March 1, 1918. The Commission, however, justi- 
fied a charge of $1 per car for change in name of con- 
signor; $2 per car for diversion or reconsignment in 
transit prior to arrival of shipment at original destina- 
tion or terminal yard serving that destination; $2 per car 


‘when orders are placed in time to permit instructions to 


be given to yard employes prior to arrival of the car; $2 
per car for stopping car prior to arrival at billed destina- 
tion to be held for orders; $5 per car for diversion or 
reconsignment at original destination to a point outside 
the switching limits on orders received after arrival or 
too late to permit instructions to be given to yard em- 
ployes before arrival; no charge for a single change in 
name of consignee or in the place of delivery at the first 
destination if the order is received in time to permit in- 
structions to be given to yard employes before arrival, but 
$2 per car may be collected if such orders are received 
within 24 hours after arrival and $5 per car if the orders 
are received subsequent to 24 hours after arrival (Recon- 
signment Case, 47 I. C. C. Repts., 590, Dec. 24, 1917). 
Carriers may also collect special storage charges in case 
freight is stored at reconsignment points; and they charge 
demurrage on reconsignment shipments after the expira- 
tion of 24 hours’ free time. 


Switching Services and Charges. 


Many switching services are performed by the railroads 
for which, in some cases, they collect special switching 
charges from shippers and consignees, and in others per- 
form them without charge other than the regular freight 
rate. In the latter case it may involve an absorption of 
switching charges collected by another road. Cars hauled 
to a given city, for example, are sometimes sent to a 
plant located on the tracks of another line, thus requiring 
a switching service for which the delivering railroad may 
collect a reasonable charge from the other line, which in 
turn may or may not obtain reimbursement from the ship- 
per or consignee. The question of whether the two lines 
are competitors sometimes has a bearing upon what the 
switching arrangements are. At times, too, a “belt” line 
or connecting railroad is provided to facilitate switching 
in. and about a large industrial center, in which case a 
switching charge varying from $2 to $7 per car is usually 
made. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has established 
various general principles in connection with switching 
charges, among which are the following: 
~—(1) In the absence of unreasonable effect upon shippers 
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or consignees, the matter of charges for special switching 
services concerns only the railroads, and the Commission 
does not interfere. 

(2) In the absence of such unreasonable effect, the rail- 
roads may either absorb special switching charges or col- 
lect them from shippers or consignees. 

(3) Railroads are entitled to fair compensation for spe- 
cial switching services, but they may not unduly burden 
the shipping public. 

(4) Switching charges may not discriminate unfairly 
against particular shippers or localities. 

(5) In the absence of unreasonable discrimination, the 
Commission does not recognize differences in practice at 
different points as cause for complaint. 

The switching problems that arise in connection with 
industrial services and tap lines will be discussed in the 
lesson immediately following this. 


Car-Spotting Charges. 


A special phase of switching arises in.connection with 
the so-called car-spotting charges that are, in some in- 
stances, collected for placing cars for loading and un- 
loading at convenient points on industrial tracks or pri- 
vate sidings. The car-spotting service in the past has 
usually been performed by the railroads without special 
charge, but an increasing number of tariffs containing 
spotting charges were gradually filéd. In 1915 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decided that by no means 
all of such tariffs are permissible. It ruled that one 
placement of a car on an industrial track, in the absence 
of unreasonable location of spotting points, is part of the 
regular line-haul transportation service, and is covered 
by the line-haul freight rate. It also decided, however, 
that “a line-haul rate covers only one placement of the 
car for loading or unloading and (that) an additional 
charge should be made for each additional placement of 
the car for that purpose” (Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. 
C. Repts., 609, Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
435). 

Miscellaneous Freight Services and Charges. 

At many points so-called “trap,” “peddler” and “station- 
order” services are performed. “The term ‘trap’ or ‘ferry’ 
car service is applied to a car placed at a private ‘siding 
of an industry or commercial house and there loaded by 
a shipper with less-than-carload shipments, and hauled 
by a carrier to its local freight or transfer station for 
handling and forwarding of contents; and also is applied 
to a car loaded with less-than-carload shipments which 
is hauled to and placed upon the private track of an 
industry or commercial house by the carrier from a local 
freight or transfer station” (34 I. C. C. Repts., 516). “Ped- 
dler cars” is the termeapplied to refrigeration cars that 
are iced and loaded by shippers of meats and meat prod- 
ucts or other perishables and are then transported from 
point to point, at each of which a portion of the contents 
is removed by the carrier’s agents (the Car Peddling Case, 
45 I. C. C. Repts., 494). A “station-order” car is a car 
loaded with miscellaneous less-than-carload freight for two 
or more destinations on the same local freight train di- 
vision. A station-order car differs from a trap car in that 
its purpose is to permit its being put in trains without 
rehandling at the railway’s freight warehouse. 

Other services for which special charges are, in some 
instances, imposed,- while in others they are covered by 
Tegular freight rates or are absorbed by the carriers, are: 
Lighterage, team transfers, bracing shipments of lumber 
or other commodities, providing and transporting dunnage, 
we'ghing services, the loading or unloading of carload 
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freight by carrier instead of by shipper or consignee, and 
various wharf and dock services. Whenever such charges 
are imposed, it must be in accordance with legally issued 
and filed tariffs that contain full particulars. 

When freight services distinct from the customary line- 
haul and commodity terminal services are performed, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ‘is generally in favor 
of separate charges.. In its Iron Ore Rate Cases (41 
I. C. C. Repts., 207) it decided that not only should a 
separate charge for lifting the ore from the hold to the 
rail of the vessel be continued, but that separate charges 


should also be made for— 

1. Handling the ore from the rail of the vessel to the car 
when for immediate shipment to interior destinations; 

2. alas the ore from the rail of the vessel to the stor- 
age yard; 

3. Storage of the ore while held in the storage yard; 

4> Handling the ore from the storage yard to the car for 
shipment to interior destinations; 

5. Road haul from the ore docks to the point of interchange 
with the private industry track at the final destination; 

6. Switching the ore over private industry tracks and placing 
it at the point or points of unloading within the inclosure of the 
industrial plant. 

The imposition of such charges, however, for serv- 
ices that were formerly covered by regular freight rates 
is, in many instances, resisted by the shippers whose 
freight bills may thereby be increased, and involves dis- 
puted problems that have not thus far been finally dis- 
posed of. The greatest difficulty may be encountered im 
the interpretation of whether a particular freight service 
is a special service or is properly a part of the carrier’s 
line-haul and customary terminal service. 

Shippers’ cars, private car lines, car refrigeration and 
fast freight arrangements, which ‘also constitute special 
phases of the railroad freight service, will be described 


in subsequent lessons. 


POINDEXTER BILL OPPOSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Industrial Traffic League committee, 
headed by Henry C. Barlow, made its objection to the 
Poindexter rigid fourth section bill before the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce in two sec- 
tions, the first on March 26 at the afternoon session and 


The National 


the second on March 28. The House committee could 
not hold a sitting on March 27, Chairman Sims having 
other work to do. 


In a general way the objection of the Leaguers was to 
Congress depriving the Commission of power to meet sit- 
uations that may hereafter arise. They pointed out that 
at. present the intermountain people have all they could 
obtain even if the section were changed so as to put into 
effect a strict long-and-short-haul rule. 


The committee heard Messrs. Barlow, Wilson, Morgan 
and Davant at the first sitting and Messrs. Glover of 
Richmond and Lallier of Galveston at the second. 


At no point in their testimony did the members of the 
League committee suggest that they wanted the benefit 
of competition between rail and water carriers. They 
featured competition between rail carriers as the thing 
to be promoted by legislation. Mr. Barlow, for instance, 
said that most of the lines in Central Freight Association 
territory were long lines in comparison with some par- 
ticular line between two ‘given points. The public is in- 
terested in having all lines between given points partici- 
pate in the traffic between them. A strict long-and-short- 
haul rule would make such competition difficult, if not 
impossible, because, if such a rule were introduced and 
enforced there would be one or more lines forced out of 
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the competition, because they would not feel able to re- 
duce their intermediate rates to the level of the rates 
at competitive points. Mr. Morgan said that Houston now 
has five lines to Dallas. One of them is necessarily the 
short one and makes the rate. Either that one line must 
make its rates high enough to enable every competeitor 
to do business between Houston and Dallas at a profit, or 
the long lines must get out of the Dallas-Houston business 
because their losses by reason of the reduction of inter- 
mediate rates would be too great to stand. 

Members of the House committee were intent on finding 
out why the boats have disappeared from the rivers. Mr. 
Morgan said that if the same amount of brains and money 
had been put into the boat lines as had been put into 
rail lines, they would be as prosperous. Speaking spe- 
cifically of boats on the Mississippi, he said they were 
never run primarily for freight. After the railroads came 
they continued to reach for the unprofitable passenger 
business, the result being that every boat became a dance 
hall, gambling room and saloon. Freight always was 
incidental. He suggested that if the boat lines long ago 
had asked Congress to compel physical connection be: 
tween water and rail lines, the boats would have con: 
tinued on the Mississippi notwithstanding low water in 
summer and ice in the winter. 

‘Mr. Wilson opposed the proposal to make the fourth 
section inelastic because, he said, he desires to have all 
railroads between given points kept in the business of 
serving the competitive points, without being penalized 
at the intermediate ones. 7 


According to H. W. Wheeler of the Revere Sugar Re- 
fining Company, the only industry traffic manager who 
appeared before the House committee, a rigid fourth see 
tion would mvolve one of two things—either the road 
or route between two common points having the longer 
haul where higher intermediate rates were in effect, would 
be compelled to abandon that particular traffic or the 
short line with its lower rate would become so burdened 
with the through business as to produce an acute state 
of congestion. This congestion, due to the lower rate 
on the shorter route, would force shippers to use the 
longer route at the higher rate. This, he said, would be 
an imposition that shippers should not be called on to 
bear. 

He recited many instances to show that the short route 
is not always the good one. He also said that, as a rule, 
the short route is congested on account of the great 
amount of business offered to it, citing as an illustration 
of that the Harlem River route of the New Haven. 


Traffic is diversified and a railroad may find it advan- 
tageous and profitable to handle both through and local 
business, he said. If the local traffic is of such volume 
and nature that any given carrier finds it necessary 
either to lower its intermediate rates or abandon the 
through business, there is at once produced a loss of 
tonnage and consequently depleted revenue, with the en- 
forced necessity for maintaining roadbed and other fa- 
cilities, including terminals, for which it would have no 
means of deriving adequate revenue. 


Another horn of the dilemma pointed out is the pos- 
sibility of a carrier which has been forced out of the long: 
haul traffic and thus deprived’ of needed revenue being 
compelled materially to increase its local rates. There 
is another feature that would be well to consider, 
said Mr. Wheeler. Reference had been made to the han- 
dling of traffic between Chicago and Kansas City, the 
Santa Fe being the short line. To force the bulk of the 
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freight traffic between Chicago and Kansas City 10 the 
Santa Fe would seriously and unnecessarily interfer: with 
the legitimate passenger business over the rails o! that 
line, and, because of its being the short line and having 
the lower rate, it would take the freight business from 
the other lines that are equipped for handling i: ang 
should be allowed té do so to derive the revenue which 
such traffic would afford. 

The roads are already built and the facilities they afford 
should be used to the fullest possible extent and to pags 
a bill that would serve to limit these facilities and re. 
strict the flow of traffic is to imperil the commerce of 
the entire country, said he. “We need all the gateways, 
terminals and facilities that we possibly can have and 
we look with disfavor upon any measure that in any way 
would restrict or limit traffic. Especially is this true 
with reference to New England, where we are restricted 
to only a few gateways by which we can bring in ou 
raw materials and send out finished products.” 


AGAINST POINDEXTER BILL 


The following protest has been sent by the Lansing 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce to Senators Townsend and 
Smith and Representative Kelly against the bills now 
pending in Congress’ that would make an absolutely rigid 
long-and-short-haul clause, and eliminate the authority now 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
fourth section: 


We understand there are bills pending on both branches 
of the Congress to so amend the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act that the proviso against viola- 
tions of the long-and-short-haul clause will be made ab- 
solute. 

Such legislation would disrupt the entire rate structure 
of the country, and, as it cannot possibly be deemed a 
necessary war measure, we respectfully urge that this is 
a most inopportune time to enforce radical changes in the 
relationsihp of freight rates. 

Right here in Central Freight Association territory we 
have just had a complete revision of rates under the 
guidance and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion after a most exhaustive investigation. To-day prat- 
tically all reasonable routes are open to the shipper be 
tween any two points, but the proposed legislation would 
close many of them and tend greatly to increase the con- 
gestion and intensify the many other troubles with which 
the shipping public is confronted. 

We understand that an organization which purports to 
represent the intermountain territory is behind this pro 
posed legislation. They are doubtless disgruntled because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has not sustained 
all of their contentions regarding the rights of the cal- 
riers to meet water competition at the Pacific coast, but 
that is no valid reason for undoing a large part of the 
work that it took the best transportation brains of this 
country years to do, nor for curtailing the power now 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission in this 
matter and which has in the main been so wisely exer 
cised. 

We therefore urge you to use your influence to defeat 
this unnecessary and dangerous measure and to the end 
that no change whatever is made in the fourth section 
as it was so wisely enacted some years ago. 


, 


INCREASES ON COAL 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission, in I. and S. 1111, Anthracite (Coal, 
March 27 issued a supplemental order limiting the in 
creases on combination rates to 15 cents a ton. Thal 
means the total increase, fo matter how many factors 
there may be, must not exceed 15 cents. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


CRITICISM JUSTIFIED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with considerable interest the various 
editorials and letters regarding the conduct of the rail- 
roads by the administrator and desire to add our feeble 
yoice to the general comment of both praise and censure. 

We believe that Mr. McAdoo is making a very serious 
mistake in accepting the old Brandeis theory of assessing 
a charge for spotting and switching services when the 
cars are switched to the consignee’s private industry 
tracks. It appears to be on the principle of penalizing 
the man who had foresight enough to build his.own tracks 
or to build his plant where he could be served by an 
industry track. 

We believe that the system now in vogue in England 
is the one that should be followed. That is, assessing 
switching and spotting charge against the shipper who 
has to use the team tracks of the carrier for unloading 
his shipments. 

We, for one, believe that if the proposed change be- 
comes effective, very few shippers will use their own 
tracks for unloading, but will request the carrier to place 
all carloads to the public team +rack and in the event 
the team track is so heavily overloaded or congested that 
these cars cannot be placed there can legally no demur- 
rage charge be assessed against the car if it cannot be 
placed ‘when the consignee is ready to ‘accept it. 

We do not agree with Mr. McGreggor of the Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Company that the criticism is of the kind that 
would affect the proper handling of the war or such as 
would give support or sustenance to the enemy. We 
believe that the eriticisms that have been offered have 
been given in a very board-minded sense and with a view 
of pointing out the mistakes the administration has made. 
If these can be remedied it will greatly facilitate the 
proper prosecution of the war and we do -not believe that 
this criticism will result in sacrificing the lives of any 
more men than if it had not been given. 

It is the spirit of free speech and fair play that makes 
America what it is to-day and is sending so many of 
our young men forth to keep the spirit of Prussian mili- 
tarism from these shores. 

J. G. Otterson, 
Traffic Manager, Ratcliff-Sanders Grocer Co. 
Tulsa, Okla., March 22, 1918. 


POLICY OF L. & N. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just seen the article in your March 16 issue, 
Where, in discussing the attitude of the railroads to the 
President’s proposition as to compensation, you say: 


The general idea of the railroads is that the president will 
offer the maximum allowed by the law. Most of the railroads 
are expected to accept it. he report, however, is that the 
L. & N. will not make a bargain, but will depend on the courts 
to give it just compensation. It is keeping minute accounts 
of e.erything with a view to compelling the government to pay 
the :ull price on ‘judicial order. 

rhis statement as to the position of the Louisville & 


Nashville Railroad Company is untrue and unwarranted 
and ought not to have been made upon mere “report.” 
Its effect, whether so intended or not, is to induce in- 
jurious criticism of the management of this company and 
to subject it to the specific charge that it is controlled 
by considerations of selfishness rather than patriotism. 
Your statement, therefore, cannot be allowed to go un- 
contradicted. 

The fact is that this company has never for a moment 
considered the plan of having the courts assess the amount 
of its compensation for turning over its property to the 
government. On the contrary, the resolution authorizing 
an agreement upon the terms proposed by President Wil- 
son was already prepared (before I saw your article) for 
presentation to and adoption by the stockholders at the 
annual meeting to be held April 3, 1918. 


It is true that the consistent policy of this company 
heretofore has been a dignified insistence upon what it 
considered to be its rights, with no shrinking from a 
resort to the courts when that course seemed necessary 
to their assertion; but in this, the crisis of our national 
life, when all private interests ought to be submerged 


‘jin the one supreme effort to win the war, I can promise 


for this company—officials and employes—that none others 
will excel them in loyalty and devoted service to the 
President and Director-General and the other representa- 
tives of the government engaged in the operation of the 
railroads. 


May I ask that you will publish this communication? 
M. H. Smith, President, L. & N. R. R. Co. 
Louisville, Ky., March 23, 1918. 


We are glad to print the above communication and regret the 
publication of the item which made it necessary. At the same 
time we wish to point out that the item herewith corrected 
carried with it no insinuation of disloyalty or lack of patriotism. 
We had no such thought. There would be nothing inconsist- 
ent with patriotism in a policy of taking to the courts the mat- 
ter of compensation under government control. As we have 
insisted time and again, it is not a crime nor even a misde- 
meanor to disagree with the President or Congress, and the 
courts are established for the purpose of settling such disagree- 
ments.—Editor The Traffic World. 


TRANSPORTATION IN GERMANY 


Editor The Traffic Wonld: 

On page 661 of your issue of March 23 I note item 
pertaining to movement of sugar beets in Germany, and 
I am wondering if the person who wrote this is aware 
of the fact that fully 90 per cent of Europe’s agricultural 
products are water-borne from producing sections to mar- 
ket centers. 

At any rate, this is the fact and it is amazing to find 
the number of instances where men identified with trans- 
portation matters are often seeking to draw comparisons 
between movements by rail in this country and shipments 
in Europe. Those of us who have lived abroad and have 
done business under European conditions realize the fal- 
lacy of; trying to deduce an analogy from two sets of 
conditions are are not at all comparable. I think every 
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authority on the subject will bear out the statement I 
make. 

You understand, of course, that I have no disposition 
to find fault with the sentiment in the item in question 
against the government-owned railroads in Germany nor 
anything else Prussian, for that matter. 

My sole idea in writing this is to try to clear up to 
some extent the entirely wrong impression that any consid- 
erable portion of agricultural products or any other bulky 
freight moves by the railway lines in Europe—that is, 
under normal conditions. And I may say that I think 
indications clearly_point to the diverting of a much heavier 
tonnage from the railroads in this country to the cheaper 
—and often quicker—movement by water. This, however, 
will be determined by events yet to develop and about 
which it may not be best to speculate too much ahead 
of time. 

W. T. Seibels, 

Business Manager, National Poultry, Butter and Egg 

Assn. 

Chicago, March 26, 1918. 


The item referred to in the above communication was put out 
by the Liberty Loan publicity bureau.—Editor The Traffic World. 


NECESSITY FOR CRITICISM 


Editor The Traffic World: 
I note with some surprise the expressions received by 


you from Mr. L. H. McGregor as contained in your issue 
of March 16, 1918. . 

I am attaching hereto an address which I delivered 
recently to a large audience of shippers and, from the 
enthusiasm with which it was received, am inclined to 
believe that Mr. McGregor is on the wrong track. 

In my opinion the shipping public should be grateful to 
you for having awakened them, and it is my sincere hope 
that as long as you can offer constructive criticism that 
you will not hesitate to express it in unmistaken terms, 
and during the period of the war it is your patriotic duty 
to do so. 

Our government, to escape criticism, must do nothing, 
say nothing, be nothing; however, a real American wants 
our nation to be among the foremost in any land. 

R. W. Franklin, 
Traffic Manager, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 
Spokane, Wash., March 21, 1917. 


The other morning I received a copy of one of the lead- 
ing traffic journals of the country and noted in an editorial 
these startling words, “Shippers are dead from the chin 
up.” It then proceeded to explain the deplorable inactivi- 
ties of the shipper in. regard to the recent legislation 
which placed rate making in the hands of one man. 

I wouldn’t say that the shippers were dead, but I would 
say that they had been asleep at the switch, for they 
did wake up at the last moment, but the damage had 
already been done. 

Later on we will charge this error to the war, ome we 
should properly charge it to our inaction. 

Almost daily we are told to produce more stock, raise 
more grain and more of everything. To conserve agricul- 
tural machinery and conserve everything so that nothing 
will go to waste. 

A few weeks ago the lumber world was shocked by an 
Associated Press report coming from Washington that all 
building not directly essential to the war was to be dis- 
couraged and that the Treasury Department had adopted 
the policy of discouraging loans for that purpose. 

If we are to follow the last instructions, we must aban- 
don the former. If we are to follow the first instructions, 
we must build more barns, sheds, elevators, grain bins, 
silos, etc., and, what is more essential to the welfare of 
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a nation than a home? Without a home we have no: ning 
to fight. for. 

When the searchlight was placed upon the truth, anc ther 
press report announced that the réport to discourage } huild 
ing was merely a suggestion. Yet had the sugge.tion 
been allowed to incubate the result would have beep 
nothing more or less than a disaster to the nation. 

During the early period of our entry into this world 
war, one of the most essential factors to our success 
broke down. Transportation, one of the biggest indusiries 
in the world, took sick. 

Immediately transportation doctors, political and cther. 
wise, prescribed remedies, only to see the patient grow 
worse instead of better. We all are interested in this 
patient, the big brother to our business, for he is our life 
bread and we are all eager to see him recover. 

Therefore, when one of our good-intentioned doctors 
prescribes a medicine which we ourselves know to be a 
snare and a delusion and that its effect will be hermful, 
we should use the sense that God gave us and protest, 

When Congress recently fussed and fumed about when 
the railroads should be returned to their owners, a most 
important “joker” slipped through, and the thirty years 
spent in placing rate making in the hands of a commis- 
sion has reverted to the hands of one man, and the ship. 
pers slept peacefully on. 

When a big man like Mr. McAdoo shoulders the respon- 
sibilities of one of the biggest industries our our land, he 
would not be human if he did not use the power given 
him to make it a success. 

Even before the law was passed Mr. McAdoo was busy 
formulating a plan to increase revenues. His idea is to 
charge $2 for placing cars on an industrial track and $1 
additional for spotting. This $3 additional, he estimates, 
will increase the revenues $176,000,000, notwithstanding 
that Congress has appropriated many times that amount 
to take care of any deficit or emergency. 

Is our government cramped for funds in order to keep 
the wheels of transportation moving, or is it just an ex- 
cuse to show at the end of the year that government 
operation under Mr. McAdoo has been a financial success? 

Why cross the river before we get to it? What justi- 
fication for increased revenues before a deficit is apparent? 
If the railroads could operate during the war without in- 
creased rates, why should not the government be able 
to do likewise, and further increasing rates is an improper 
method of applying tax. 

Why “kid” the big brother or yourself by believing that 
the placing of a dollar in his hands will improve his con- 
dition when he already knows that he has the wealth of 
a nation behind him? 

His ills are not mental, they are physical. What he 
needs most is the proper assistance to ‘help him clear up 
his system. He is so badly clogged he cannot move and 


Wwe can all help him by lending our shoulder to secure 


the necessary exercise. 
He also has some bad teeth with large cavities which 
you can fill by loading to full visible capacity. 


One evil that we have allowed and which has seriously 
affected and retarded transportation is our marine law. 
Again we slept at the switch while our Congress legis- 
lated our ships to other shores. 2 

Another big question which vitally affects transporta- 
tion and every other line of industry is unionism and 
I. W. W.-ism. These “isms” should have been taken un- 
der the wing of our War Department the moment war 
was declared, and, whether the situation to-day is lacking 
of energy on our part or fear on the part of our Congress, 
the facts are that I. W. W.-ism has and is retarding our 
efforts in the prosecution of this war. 


I recently saw displayed in one of our magazines 4 
picture of a boat being constructed for our government 
and which had been made useless by I. W. W.’s because 
non-union labor was being employed in its construction. 
Such acts are nothing more or less than treason and 
should be treated as such. 


A government that has power to say to the railroads— 
we want your equipment—and takes it; a government that 
that power to enforce .wheatless, meatless and heatless 
days; a government that has power to place its hands 
upon the shoulders of a young man and say to him, put 
on the uniform, shoulder a gun and go to the trenches 
and fight, has equal power to say to you or I, or to an 
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I, W. W., put on the overalls, shoulder the implement of 
your vocation and go to work. 

When action is imperative, official Washington has not 
the ‘ime to investigate the effect its orders may have 
upon your individual business. If you are harmed and 
do not speak, why should it rescind an order that appears 
to be accomplishing the desired results? 

Orders during the war are ratified by our President 
for but one purpose, and that is to help win the war, and 
we are for this principle first, last and all the time; but 
when we know that such orders are harmful to the best 
interests of our success and we sleep at the switch, we 
are committing and perpetrating Kaiserism. We are, so 
to speak, applying a match to a bomb for our own de- 
struction. 

When we were boys had we but stopped to think, many 
an interview in the woodshed would have been averted, 
and men of to-day, like boys of yesterday, are more effi- 
cient in hindsight than foresight. 

Let us not forget that regret is only a mental tomb- 
stone erected in memory of an error. 

Constructive criticism is desired and admired by every 
true American. There is a big difference between fault- 
finding and helpful criticism. Therefore, in our criticism 
let us ever be mindful that we have accepted this war 
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for a worthy object and to that end we should lend and 
bend our best efforts and gauge our criticism thereby. 


Let us ever keep before our vision the fact that: 


We are fighting for Belgium, outraged and desecrated 
as no nation in the previous history of the world has ever 
been. 

We are fighting for France—that magnificent nation of 

‘ heroes—bled white defending civilization. 

We are fighting for England, which chose the path of 
honor in defense of a little nation besieged by the power 
of the beasts. 

We are fighting for Italy, which took up the cause of 
right against the power of wrong, terrible though she 
knew the cost would be. 

We are fighting for outraged women and crucified nuns. 

We are fighting for helpless children, mutilated and 
maimed for life. < 

We are fighting for innocent thousands strewn on the 
bottom of the sea. 

And we will go on fighting until we save Italy, justify 
England, sweep immortant France free of the Hun, liber- 
ate Belgium, avenge, as far as is within human power, the 
countless crimes against civilization, and, please God, 
rid the earth of the vampire of Hell, the Kaiser. 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


THE CORRUGATED FIBER SHIPPING 
BOX AS A WAR-TIME ECONOMY 


(An address delivered at a meeting of the Corrugated Fibre As- 
sociation by Henry H. Squire, of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio.) 

The many important economies of the corrugated fiber 
shipping box are well known to its makers and users, to 
the carriers who transport it and, very generally, among 
the hosts of consumers who are its ultimate beneficiaries. 
The stupendous war-time requirements of our government 
- mp 3 armies are also becoming increasingly apparent 
0 us all. 

However, it is highly desirable that the intimate rela- 
tion existing between these two factors of an economic 
equation be not overlooked in this time of stress and, 
for that reason, attention is invited to certain familiar 
facts whose bearing upon the nation’s war efficiency en- 
title them to special consideration in that connection. 

The prime requisites of our nation at war may be 
roughly classified under the heads of man-power, money, 
war material, food, fuel and transportation. The corru- 
gated shipping box ministers to these necessities, to some 
largely and directly, to all in some manner and measure. 

Let us consider it first as to its manufacture. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, in a recent re- 
port, estimates the substitution of fiber containers for 
those of wood in the year 1914 as equivalent to 1,070,000,- 
000 board feet—a figure exceeding one fourth of the total 
estimated consumption of lumber for shook boxes in that 
year. If reliable estimates for later years were obtain- 
able, doubtless they would be even largér. Of the credit 
for this immense annual saving of a commodity now 
urgently required by the government in its prosecution 
of the war, the corrugated box is clearly entitled to the 
lion’s share, not alone because ef its preponderance in 
the fiber box field, but alse by reason of its extreme 
economy of material. Furthermore, there is no appreci- 
able offset to this saving, for corrugated boxes are manu- 
faciured chiefly from by-products which, in the day of 
the wooden box supreme, were considered waste. Even 
the comparatively small volume of new wood fiber that, 
with other materials, enters into their composition, comes 
for the most part from wood that is valueless to the lum- 


ber producer. Thus, in addition to the more remote ben- 
efits of forest conservation, we show a very large direct 
saving of power and product in an important war industry. 


Another production economy of the corrugated fiber box 
is in the saving of man-power, through the employment 
of women in the box factory. The use of female labor in 
the manufacture of corrugated boxes is unique in the 
shipping box industry. It is so general, and so evidently 
susceptible of further expansion, as to give proof of much 
progress in labor dilution and promise of more. 

The distribution of shipping boxes to the trade begins 
with the loading of the car at the box factory and ends 
only when the boxes are in the storehouse of the shipper 
who is to use them. In this movement from producer to 
consumer, there is eceonomy in the corrugated box at 
every stage. No other reliable shipping container can 
be handled empty so readily, er with so little expenditure 
of labor. The boxes are compactly baled in packages 
easy to.move with hand or truck; one man can stack 
them even to the car roof, thus insuring a revenue-paying 
load for the railway; and, when so loaded, a car will de- 
liver to the user aS many boxes as would require two 
or three cars loaded with ordinary box material. Further- 
more, whenever boxes must be shipped in made-up form, 
ready for packing, this differential is greatly multiplied. 
However, figure on a minimum saving, using the most 
conservative estimates in all your caleulations, and you 
will find that corrugated and other fiber boxes, in their 
distribution alone, are saving annually to the railways 
and the public not less than twenty-five or thirty thousand 
cars which, through this economy of space, are released 
for other uses. Such a saving of railroad equipment and 
motive power by a single patron industry is notable. 
Surely it is worthy of encouragement and all possible 
imitation, for if similar economies could be practically 
developed in all lines of shipping, the present lamentable 
transportation situation would be relieved immediately. 

But of all the advantages of the corrugated box, those 
afforded by its use in actual service are most widely 
known and appreciated. These are the excellences that 
have recommended the package to American shippers and 
carriers and have made possible its manufacture and sale. 
All of them rank as public economies and bear with vary- 
ing directness upon the success of our war activities. 
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Thus, the compactness of corrugated boxes in their folded 
form, effects great economy of storage room and floor 
space, needed for the speeding up of production, at a 
time when no unnecessary building operations should be 
undertaken. Their lightness, readiness for use and ease 
of sealing and unpacking eliminate the rough hand labor 
required in the preparation, closing and opening of other 
boxes, and so facilitate the dilution of labor in packing 
and receiving rooms. They also reduce fire risk by abol- 
ishing the litter of more inflammable packing materials 
at both ends of their journey, so as to increase materially 
the safety of plants whose maximum production is now 
more than ever needed. - 

When they are sent out with their content of merchan- 
dise, their lightness and compactness again come to the 
fore, with a further saving of tonnage and car space 
amounting to from five to fifteen per cent, and even more 
in special cases. By this economy of existing railway 
facilities, they effectively accelerate freight movement with- 
out necessitating additional power or equipment. 

The reality and importance of this particular saving 
are sufficient to have made it the basis of numerous ap- 
peals for rate discrimination: against all goods shipped 
in corrugated boxes, and, although these requests have 
been refused on grounds of equity, the basic facts of 
space and weight economy in the corrugated fiber box 
stand proved and universally admitted. 

A very potent influence for the constant extension of 
corrugated fiber packing within its proper field is found 
in the efficiency of the package as a protector of its con- 
tents from breakage and pilfering. Its record in this re- 
gard contradicts every claim of those propagandists who 
charge against the fiber box, losses arising from a multi- 
plicity. of external and wholly foreign causes, and who 
propose cure-all remedies involving initial and operating 
costs which far exceed the most fanciful estimate of the 
expense complained of. 

The truss construction of corrugated fiberboard gives 
it a peculiar quality of shock absorption, without sacrifice 
of other essentials, while the proper sealing of a corru- 
gated box makes undetected rifling of its contents prac- 
tically impossible. On the sworn testimony of actual 
users the savings thus effected by the adoption of this 
packing method have, in individual cases amounted to 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars annually. In 
the aggregate, this prevention of waste is sufficient to 
compel attention in time of peace. The economic pressure 
of the war lends added importance to the subject and 
justifies all the consideration that may be given it. 

Still another advantage is accessibility of supply. Be- 
ing made chiefly of materials everywhere abundant, the 
corrugated container may be had whenever and wherever 
needed, and, in fact, it has relieved many a desperate 
case of box shortage. Today, even while this subject is 
before us, there are industries which, from failure of 
their former sources of box supply, would be unable to 
make deliveries if they had not turned to the corrugated 
shipping box for relief from this serious situation. Some 
of these industries are -food producers, the volume and 
importance of whose output make prompt and regular 
—* essential to our national welfare at this critical 

me. ‘ 

Finally, although instancés are not wanting in which, 
for one good reason or another, the corrugated box is 
preferred to an equivalent of lower cost, these are excep- 
tional; for, as a rule, the higher price of other boxes 
shows a handsome margin of saving to users of the cor- 
rugated container. With the strictest conservatism, the 
aggregate of saving in initial cost effected by fiber boxes 
(which are mainly of corrugated construction) cannot 
reasonably be computed at less than four to six millions 
of dollars a year. These millions are a free gift without 
consideration demanded or penalty entailed, and little 
imagination is needed to see them, with all the other 
millions incidentally saved, flowing direct to the coffers 
of the' government through tax and bond-investment chan- 
nels, or else, back into the current of industry to aid in 
the perfection and speeding of production. 

Thus the corrugated fiber industry is doing its full share 
in furtherance of war economy. It saves in men, money 
and material. It promotes food production and distribu- 
tion. In a large way it aids the conservation of trans- 
‘portation facilities, including motive power partly trans- 
latable into terms of fuel consumption. These savings, 
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actual and daily demonstrated, are in the aggregae go 
large as to command special attention and respect. 

The shipping box of corrugated fiber was orig nally 
developed as a breakage-saver, and is still pre-em inent 
as such. One by one its incidental economies becan:e ap. 
parent and assumed their true proportions. All these have 
long been recognized, but never before were they so «ssen. 
tially important as in this hour of national stress ang 


- struggle, when every prudent saving has its influence for 


victory and every waste, its leaning toward defeat. At 
this crisis, then, the corrugated box brings to American 
industry still larger offerings of painless economy and 
improved service, and by every sign of developing demand 
we are assured that these benefits are truly appreciated 
now when they are most needed. 


HEAVY LOADING,_OF EGGS 


The United States Food Administration is again urging 
shippers of eggs to load refrigerator cars to the maximum, 
so far as is consonant with safe carriage. The carload 
minimum is placed at 24,000 pounds. The Food Adminis- 
tration considers this a reasonable minimum load and 
believes that it may be generally attained without in- 
creased breakage or without using a stronger, more ex- 
pensive package. It calls attention to the fact that every 
additional pound added to the load of a car means that 
one more pound of foodstuffs will be made available to 
the consumer. ts 

There has been a report circulating through the trade, 
the Food Administration says, that refrigerator cars would 
be plentiful this season and that there was no reason for 
urging that cars be heavily loaded. The Food Admin- 
istration says heavy production of perishables will create 
a strong demand for refrigerator cars, denying that they 
will be so readily available as to allow extravagant use 
by any trades. While steps are being taken to supply 
these cars when and where needed, a serious shortage 
of refrigerator equipment may be avoided, it says, only 
if shippers load each car as heavily as can be done with- 
out serious risk. 

The Food Administration explains that it is not asking 
that cars be so heavily loaded that there will be-an undue 
proportion of breakage, which would be an unwarranted 
waste of foodstuffs. 


STANDARD CONTAINERS 


The Fruit and Vegetable Transportation Association of 
the South and East, H. C. Bixler, chairman, D. C. Davis, 
secretary, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, has issued 
the following call to all growers, shippers and receivers 
of fruits and vegetables for co-operation to save waste 
of fruits and vegetables: 


~ Great waste occurs in getting fruits and vegetables to 
the markets. This waste is deplorable at any time, but 
it is more so at this time in the face of our patriotic 
duty. Every particle of foodstuffs must be conserved, and 
it is incumbent upon each of us to do our bit. 

You can help by 

1. Using stronger containers. Boxes, crates, barrels, 
bags, hampers and all other containers should be strong 
enough to carry their contents safely to destination. 

2. Carefully selecting and packing fruits and vegetables 
so that they will not deteriorate before reaching market. 

3. Plainly marking each package in a less-carload = 
This 
includes small lots which are consolidated and shipped as 
full loads. 

This association has been working toward a standard 
container for each kind of fruit and vegetable, with 4 
view to helping the shipper to place his products on ‘he 
markets in first-class condition. 

In conjunction with growers, shippers, receivers, 0x 
and crate manufacturers and co-operating with the Uniied 
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State- Department of Agriculture, we are printing herein 
photcgraphs of certain containers, with dimensions, which 
are recommended as standard. 

See that you get standard containers, which will carry 
right and enable you to obtain the best market prices 
for your fruits and vegetables. Will you help? 


The standard containers for fruits and vegetables, 
photographs and specifications for which are printed in 
the circular, are recommended to all shippers of perish- 
able freight by the following rail and steamship lines and 
pureaus: Atlantic & West Point Railroad; Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company; Central of Georgia Railway; 
Florida East Coast Railway; Georgia Railroad; Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Norfolk Southern Railroad; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad; Old Dominion Steamship Company; 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac Railroad; Seaboard Air Line Railway Company; 
Southern Railway; Southern Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau; Washington Southern Railway; Western Railway of 
Alabama. 


LUMBER LOADING RULES 


A meeting was held by a sub-committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Transportation Com- 
mittee and the Loading Rules Committee of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association in Chicago March 23. 

After discussion of the problem, growing out of the ac- 
tion of the Illinois Central in embargoing shipments of 
lumber in open cars, unless bulkheaded, it was stated by 
E. N. Harding that the embargo had been withdrawn in 
its entirety. It was further decided by the committee that 
a plan of bulkheading as proposed by the railroad was 
unnecessarily expensive and impractical, and that it is 
therefore discarded. A sub-committee was appointed to 
work out a system of bulkheading, contemplating the use 
of saplings, slabs, etc., instead of manufactured lumber. 

This sub-committee is divided into two sections, one 
section of which will conduct loading experiments in the 
southern pine territory, and another in the fir territory. 
These sectional committees will select some typical manu- 
facturing plant, and study the problem of waste utiliza- 
tion for the most practical and efficient bulkheading sys- 
tem possible to evolve. 

It was stated by the chairman that considerable pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the carriers by regional 
directors to evolve a plan,of bulkheading which will more 
securely hold lumber loaded on open cars than the present 
system of staking. The chairman stated that he desired 
the problem worked out in the most economical and prac- 
tical manner possible, and called on the representatives 
of the lumbermen to assist. 

The national transportation committee members agreed 
to accord such co-operation with the understanding that it 
is afforded because it was stated by the chairman that a 
plan of bulkheading must necessarily be enforced by the 
carriers at the behest of regional directors, but that it be 
distinctly understood that no such co-operation on the 
part of the lumbermen in.any wise should be construed 
as advocating any system of bulkheading or the disturb- 
ance of existing methods of staking, and further that the 
lumbermen reserve the right to handle with traffic officials 
or others the matter of carriers’ liability for any additional 
charges or cost which might ensue by reason of any 


changes that might be made in the present system of car . 


Sta'‘cing. : 
Cn complaint of the national transportation committee, 
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the M. C. B. loading rules committee agred to recommend 
to the executive committee abolition of requirements for 
bearing-pieces as provided for in the first paragraph of 
loading rule No. 53, and also that specific provisions as to 
sizes of strips_of rough lumber, where used as stated to 
prevent sap stain, be eliminated and the shipper permitted 
to use whatever sizes he may desire.. 

Chairman Burch advised that his committee had de- 
cided that in the future it would refer any changes affect- 
ing the loading of lumber to the N. L. M. A. before such 
changes were adopted by the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. Such co-operation was agreed to and the co-op- 
erative spirit of Mr. Burch’s committee commended by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Transporta- 
tion Committee. 


FOLK FILES COMPLAINT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Joseph W. Folk has begun the litigation, to conduct 
which he resigned as chief counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On March 22 he filed the complaint, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
ét_al., the object of which is to have the Commission 
declare that St. Lois and East St. Louis and other east 
bank municipalities are one commercial community for 
the purpose of rates on coal from Illinois, as well as for 
the purpose of cattle rates from west of St. Louis and 
for “Garfield holiday” purposes; that St. Louis and the 
east bank points are as much one commercial community 
as New York and Jersey shore communities; and, finally, 
that St. Louis ought not to be the only city in the country 
at the end of a bridge that costs nothing if the freight 
is moving east and 20 cents a ton if the freight is moving 
west. 

The complaint is more interesting than a formal declara- 
tion that the fourteen_railroads that own the Terminal 
Railroad Association serving both St. Louis and the east 
bank points are unduly discriminating against St. Louis. 
It cites cases and makes arguments as to the deductions 
to be drawn from the opinions of the courts and the 
Commission. It is a_clear exposition of the line of tes- 
timony and argument that will be made when the case 
comes on for hearing. 

In substance, if not in form, the complaint is a motion 
for a rehearing on the Illinois coal cases, 32 I. C. C. 659, 
in which the Commission held that on the record therein 
made, it was not prepared to hold that the 20 cents per 
ton added to every rate on coal when it leaves east bank 
points for St. Louis had been shown to be unreasonable 
or discriminatory. Folk remarked in his complaint that 
transportation conditions at St. Louis and elsewhere affect- 
ing St. Louis have materially changed in the more than 
three years that have elapsed since that proceeding, and 
that. he has other and further evidence which he be- 
lieves will cause the Commission to hold that St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Granite City and‘other communities on 
the east side of the Mississippi constitute one industrial 
district, and that as they manufacture the same articles 
and sell in the same markets and draw their coal from 
the same sources, they should have the same rates from 
the mines. 

Among the facts mentioned by the former chief counsel ~ 
is that St. Louis and East St. Louis are treated by the 
railroads as one community on rates from points 100 miles 
east of St. Louis on everything except coal; and that in 
the East St. Louis cattle rate case, 47 I. C. C., 283, the 
Commission held that the rate on cattle going through 
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St. Louis to East St. Louis should be the same-as the 
rates to St. Louis regardless of the point of origin. 
Another fact mentioned by him is that when the ques- 
tion of the applicability of the “heatless Monday” rule 
was discussed, East St. Louis objected to being treated in 
any way differing from St. Louis because, as East St. 
Louis said, St. Louis and East St. Louis are but parts 
of the same community and it would be unjust to East St. 
Louis to require it to close its factories while permitting 
those in St. Louis to continue operations. Mr. Folk says 
that St. Louis supported East St. Louis because St. Louis 
desires the prosperity of East St. Louis, because they are 
part of one community. 

One of the points made by Mr. Folk is that the car- 
riers single out a piece of road and endeavor to make the 
traffic thereon bear an undue portion of the expense of 
its maintenance and its construction. He contends that 
the defendants are operated as a whole forming a con- 
tinuous line into St. Louis over their own or jointly owned 
tracks and that the haul on coal from the mines into 
St. Louis is a single-line haul; that the extra or arbitrary 
charge to haul the coal into St. Louis through East St. 
Louis is a distinct hauling charge which amounts to an 
unlawful rebilling at East St. Louis. He further con- 
tends that that distinct charge may not lawfully be made 
with respect to the cost of each particular portion of 
track, such as charging the cost of a bridge to the traffic 
of one city or the cost of a tunnel to traffic between 
its two mouths. 

A bridge is no more excuse for dividing the hauling 
charge than is a tunnel or a cut-off, says Mr. Folk. There 
are bridges, he remarked at Winona, Minn., opposite La 
Crosse; at Savanna, IIl., and Sabula, Ia., Clinton, Ia.,-and 
East Clinton, Ill., Keokuk, Ia., and Hamilton, Ill., Han- 
nibal, Mo., and East Hannibal, Ill.; between the two Kan- 
sas Cities and other points on the Missouri River; also 
between Omaha and Council Bluffs; between Evansville 
and Henderson, Ky. Yet the rate on coal on both sides 
of the streams dividing the communities mentioned are 
the same. St. Louis is the only exception, he said. 


PETROLEUM RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Application for a general investigation of rates on petro- 
leum and its products has been made by the National 
Petroleum Association, the Western Refiners’ Association 


and the Western Jobbers’ Association. Their application 
was signed by C. D. Chamberlin, F. W. Boltz and W. E. 
MacEwen. The same associations also asked for a post- 
ponement of the operative date of the Commission’s deci- 
sion in the supplemental fifteen per cent case made public 
by the regulating body March 15. By its terms the tariffs 
suspended in the petroleum investigation and suspension 
docket constituting a part of the supplemental case, were 
permitted to become operative March 25. 

It is the hope of the oil interests to persuade the Com- 
mission to make a general investigation into rates on oil 
with a view to a better adjustment throughout Central 
Freight Association and inter-territorially between Trunk 
Line and Central Freight territories. At the hearing on 
the tariffs suspended in the supplemental fifteen per cent 
ease it was shown that advances as high as 62 per cent 
would result if the tariffs under attack were permitted to 
go into effect. It was also pointed out that by reason of 
the breaking of groups in western New York and north- 
western Pennsylvania, refiners that had been able to com- 
pete with each other for many years would have their 
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relationships so changed that some of them would rot be 
able to do business in parts of Michigan and Ohio, vhere 
now they have customers. 

The most striking allegation in their petition, hoy. 
ever, is that by allowing a percentage increase in raies on 
petroleum and its products the Commission has place: fue} 
oil, as a commodity competing with coal, at an uniawfyl 
disadvantage. Rates on coal were allowed to go vp 15 
cents a ton. The petroleum protestants point ou! that 
inasmuch as coal and fuel oil must compete on the basis 
of dollars per ton and thermal units, any change ii the 
cost of the two fuels must be equaled if they are io re 
main in competition. They ask the Commission, in effect, 
why the liquid fuel should be penalized by an increase of 
more than fifteen cents per ton. 


That point, so far as can be recalled, has never before 
been stressed in any rate proceeding before the regulating 
body. It was not even brought out, so far as can be re 
called, in the oil tank car case in which the Commission 
held it was unreasonable for the railroad companies to 
refuse to provide tank cars. Since that time some of the 
oil men have entertained the idea that if the point of 
undue discrimination \had been emphasized then the Com- 
mission might have had stronger grounds for a finding 
that it was the duty of the railroads to provide tank cars 
for liquid fuel even as they provide cars for the transporta- 
tion of coal. 


VOLUME ON RAILROAD REGULATION 


The March number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science is a volume en- 
titled “War Adjustments in Railroad Regulation.” The 
editor, in his foreword, says: 


“Long planned as a definitive treatment of certain 
measures generally agreed upon as constituting the next 
steps in railroad regulation, this volume was revamped 
almost over night by the necessity of war adjustments 
in the relation of the federal government to the railroads. 
Certainly no one could be more reluctant than the editor 
to speak as one with authority about the present or 
future of the railroads of the United States. However, 
by presenting opinions of widely varying tones and by 
making available to the readers of The Annals docu- 
mentary material not generally accessible, it is hoped that 
this volume will afford some basis for clearer understané- 
ing of the present railroad situation and for public opinion 
to formulate regarding the socially desirable relationship 
between government and railroads after the war.” 


Following is the list of contributors, who are authorities 
in the railroad world, public life and academic circles, 
and their subjects: “Failures and Possibilities in Rail- 
road Regulation,’ T. W. Van Metre; “Federal Control of 
Railroads in Wartime,’ Max Thelen; “Principles and Prac 
tices of Car Service Regulation,” H. E. Byram; “Regula: 


‘tion of Car Service Under Government Control of Op 


eration,” John J. Esch; “Physical Needs of the Railways 
Under Government Control,” Julius H. Parmelee; “Ad 
justment of Labor’s Demands During Federal Control of 
Railroad Operation,” Glenn E. Plumb; “Precedents for 
Private Ownership and Government Operation of Trans 
portation Facilities,” Delos F. Wilcox; “Government Op 
eration of American Railroads,” Clifford Thorne; “Railroad 
Security Issues Under Government Operation,’ Thomas 
Conway, Jr.; “Status of Existing Railroad Laws and Reg: 
ulative Agencies Under Federal Control,” Edgar Watkins; 
“Has the Importance of Federal Valuation of Railroads 
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Been increased or Lessened by Federal Control of Opera- 
tion?” H. B. Whaling; “Control of Railroads After the 
War,’ Henry A. Palmer; “Reconstituting Railroad Regu- 
lation,’ George A. Post; “A Suggested Plan for Permanent 
Governmental Supervision of Railroad Operation After the 
War,” Alexander W. Smith; “The Necessity for Public 
Ownership of the Railways,” Frederic C. Howe; “State 
Regulation of the Securities of Railroads and Public Serv- 
ice Companies,” Mary L. Barron; “Desirable Scope and 
Method of Federal Regulation of Railroad Securities,” 
Max Thelen; “The Point Now Reached in the Federal 
Regulation of Intrastate Rates,” J. A. Little; “Necessity 
for Exclusive Federal Control Over State and Interstate 
Rates,’ Edgar J. Rich; “How Could Nationalization of 
Rate Regulation Best Be Accomplished?” Martin S. 
Decker; “Legal Questions Involved in Nationalization of 
Rate Regulation,” William E. Lamb; “Regional Railroad 
Commissions: Their Relation to the State Commissions 
and to the Interstate Commission,” J. E. Love; “The 


“Tomorrow of Finance,” S. N. Patten. 


USE_OF WATERWAYS 


“Three hundred and seventy-six million tons of freight 
were handled on the waterways of the United States in 
1916. That is enough to fill 9,400,000 average 40-ton 
freight cars, or about four times as many éars as our 
railroads own to-day. That,” says a statement issued by 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, “shows that 
the waterways are still of some service, even after fifty 
years of cut-throat competition by the railroads. 


“For the past eighteen months the traffic history of 
this country has been one continuous succession of de- 
lays, congestion, embargoes and car shortage. On May 
1 and again on November 1 last year shippers asked for 
more than 165,000 cars which could not be supplied. Then 
came a winter of extraordinary severity and a coal short- 
age which amounted to a national disaster. 


“In a table prepared for Secretary McAdoo by W. P. 
Manse, industrial agent of the B. & O. Railroad, it is 
estimated that in eighteen of the principal manufacturing 
cities of the country the losses.resulting from Dr. Gar- 
field’s celebrated order amounted in workmen’s . wages 
and manufacturers’ products to $4,344,070,000: The total 
losses since the car shortage began, in September, 1916, 
are probably not less than $8,000,000,000, and may be as 
much as $10,000,000,000. 

“Bad as was this huge financial loss, the siekness, suf- 
fering and death due to lack of coal—which was due to 
lack of cars—were vastly worse. Worst of all was the 
delay in shipment of supplies and munitions which were 
urgently needed by our own army and navy at the front 
and by those with whom we fight to ‘make the world 
safe for democracy.’ At one time no less than 213 ships, 
loaded and ready to sail, were held in New York for lack 
of bunker coal. 

“We have hundreds of harbors and 28,000 miles of 
waterways classed as navigable, of which less than 2,000 
miles have been sufficiently improved to have dependable 
channels. One-tenth of the amount lost by the people of 
the United States during the last eighteen months would 
have been more than enough to thoroughly improve every 
mile of our navigable waterways—and if that had been 
done, and we had been wise enough to foster and develop 
water transportation, instead of allowing it to be crushed 
by railway competition, there would have been no car 
shortage, no coal shortage, no staggering financial loss, 
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no peril to our armies and our cause through delays to 
ships, and many homes would still be bright which to-day 
are full of sorrow. 

“The rivers and harbors bill, which provides for the 
maintenance and improvement of our waterways and har- 
bors, is of interest to every citizen of the United States, 
to those who live upon the prairies or among the moun- 
tains no less than to those who live by ocean, lake or 
river® Every thousand, or million, or hundred million, 
tons of freight sent by water leaves freight cars free to 
serve those whom the waterways cannot reach. Manu- 
facturer and mechanic, merchant and clerk, farmer and 
miner, every mother with a son now, or soon to be, in 
France, and every loyal citizen who wants to win this 
war should do everything possible to make it sure that 
our waterways and harbors are maintained, improved and 
used to the limit of their capacity.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A summary of the results of operation by the principal 


express companies was published by the Commission 
March 21. 


For the country as a whole, the operating income fell 
from $589,094 to a deficit of $78,465; the Adams fell from 
$63,802 to a deficit of $382,314; American from $128,507 
to $102,857; Canadian from $34,947 to $16,183; Great 
Northern from $36,635 to $15,137; Northern from $32,134 
to $11,825; Southern from $165,673 to $72,958; Wells Fargo 
& Co. from $220,740 to $75,343; and Western rose from 
$6,654 to $9,547. 

For the eleven months ending with November, the op- 
erating income of all the companies dropped from $8,- 
482,819 to 1,247,734; Adams from $987,719 to a deficit of 
$2,262,759; American from $2,253,361 to,$1,042,582; Cana- 
dian from $224,040 to $91,534; Great Northern,,rose from 
$240,681 to $249,256;. Northern fell from. $299,563 .to .$289,- 
953; Southern from $1,533,736,-to $963,157; Wells Fargo 
& Co. from $2,854,348 to $773,874; and Western rose from 
$89,369 to $101,137. 


RAIL AND WATER 


CO-ORDINATION 
(Continued from page 670) 

enter into through route and joint rate arrange- 

ments with every boat line in the country, no 

matter how much such joint rate arrangements 

may cause short-hauling by rail. 


The Commission made the decision with its eyes 
open because it believes Congress intended that 
the fifteenth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce should not be used to prevent the establish- 
ment of cheaper water routes. That section was 
used by the carriers, as far as possible, as a shield 
for themselves. According to Commissioner Hall, 
the railroads relied on that limitation and insisted 
that it must be read into the powers conferred by 
section 6 of the Panama Canal amendment of Au- 
gust 24, 1912. 

He said that unless paragraph (b) of the Panama 
Canal act added something to the existing juris- 
diction of the Commission it would seem superflu- 
ous. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; E. L. Mor- 
gan, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. 
Kailer, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Stéam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. C. Ross, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. F. Wood, Pres.; B. 
ilton, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. C. A. Deuel, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Flickinger, Pres.; 
A. S. Fogg, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. R. P. Hurley, Pres.; 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. R. Landers, Pres.; 
Secy. 

‘Frint (Mich. ).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
mérce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; A. W. Mingo, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. B. ‘Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Trafic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, .Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; So A. Lef: 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, Pres.; 
L. EB. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. P. H. Garrity, Pres.; J. H. Dasher, Secy. 

‘Kansas City Traffic Club. G. L Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. R. H. Morris, Pres.; 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. W. Blessig, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; 
hard, Secy. 


Paul Gessford, Pres.; C. C. 


P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; 


C. B. Signer, 


bp C. Siegrist, 


A. Ham- 


G. A. 


M. W. Eismann, 


BE. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


Pres.; ¥. T. 


E. E. Burk- 
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New England Traffic Club, Boston. A. H. Van Pelt, 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; ©. 4 
Swope, Secy. 
‘ Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Tevrell, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; Jobn Pp. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; V. H, 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila. 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. Charles McNicholl, Pres.; A. H, 
Orr, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R, 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. 


Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burne, 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. 6, 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake, City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; RK. E. Rowland, Secy. 

- San Francisco Transportation Club. A. H. Dougall, Jr,, 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. neces 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

&t. Louis Traffic =. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres.; 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


Pres,; 


A. R. MeNitt, 


Pres.; 


V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 


ASK POSTPONEMENT OF ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Coal dealers, clients of C. W. Nash, in the name of W. 
G. Morton Coal Company of Albany, and others have 
asked the Commission for postponement of the operative 
date of the Commission’s order in I. and §S. 1050 in so far 
as it says it sees_no reason for not allowing the imposi- 
tion of a reconsigning charge on coal, on the ground that 
the record does not support such a finding on the part of 
the Commission that reconsignment of coal is a special 
service. 

Mr. Nash in his petition for a re-hearing declares that 
because the Commission postponed the effective date of 
its order, the distribution of coal was facilitated instead 
of retarded during January. The petition says that the 
statistics on which the Commission based its report as to 
the cost of service are not reliable because confined to 
too short a period and to too few cars. The result of this 
failure is a cost of service figure that, in the eyes of the 
petitioners, is excessive. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 


gertion and two cents 

bie in advance. 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION as Traffic Manager or assistant desired by married 
man, 29 years old, six years station agent and rate clerk in 
general office, three years in commercial department, conversant 
with traffic matters in any territory. Address B. D. 29, The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN, now with railroad, seeks industrial position. 

Thoroughly posted on ' foreign and domestic rates, routes, 
claims, classifications, bookings, clearances, customs require- 
ments. Has traveled extensively in United States. Railroad, 
bank and industrial references. Address M. M. 116, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by young man, age 31, as Traffic Man- 
ager or in charge. of traffic matters. Has thirteen years’ rail- 
road experience and seven years’ mercantile and shop prac- 
tice. Student in accountancy. Eastern part of country desired. 
Address A. B. 12, care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by young man, several years’ experience 
handling rates, transit arrangements, claims, etc. Now em- 
ployed; desire financial betterment. Address L. A. W., care of 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern or chamber of commerce, by man, age 40, having twenty- 
three years’ practical knowledge of transportation. Thoroughly 
familiar with classifications, tariffs, claims, transit, accounting 
and interstate commerce law. Six years with present employer. 
aoe reference. Address A. P., care of The Traffic World, 

icago. 


GENTLEMAN, now located in Washington, with large ac- 
quaintance, and experience in railroad, traffic and transportation 
work, and capable of handling business of any character with 
the various Government departments, desires to connect with 
one or more companies or corporations as Washington repre- 
sentative. Address ‘“‘G.,’’ care of Traffic Service Bureau, 505 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to inte ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transpertation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national ae me of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure oe egislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
rr er rn eee 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Excha: ‘ 
W. H. Chandler .....cc.ccee ... Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell ......cccccccccccccccceccees. SeCretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 
E. F. Lacey .... seeeeeeee- Assistant Secretary 
5 North La cago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
EE eee ern 
ji 0 eS eee 
Burleigh -Secretary-Treasurer 

_ aa vie net~teennieeet ian cenueed Traffic Manager 

Al! correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Steriing and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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The Industrial Truck 


and Your Business 


The Electric Industrial Truck has made 
good in practically every industry whereYit 
has replaced trucking by hand. 


And there is hardly a business. in which - 
the moving of ‘material is involved where 
this modern trucking unit will~not reduce 
the operating costs. ; 


Backing up the operation of the Industrial 
Truck however, there must be consistent 
and dependable storage battery power. 
Without such power anything approaching 
efficient service is impossible. 


The “fronclad-=Extde” battery has 
established a standard of storage battery 
power for the Industrial Truck—it is used 
by every manufacturer of Industrial Trucks 
in the country. 


Power and durability are built right into 
the ‘‘ fronclad«Exide’’—its power is main- 
tained notwithstanding the rough usage 
incidental to Industrial Truck service. 


The special positive plate construction, 
the patented cell cover and the non-flooding 
vent plug are exclusive ‘*ftonclad-Exide’’ 
features, each one of which plays an impor- 
tant part n making ‘*WroncladsExide’’ 
power a consistent and dependable power. 


Address our nearest sales office for further 
details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest meanufactuvel of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 
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FREE TIME REDUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Free time for removing less-than-carload freight from 
freight houses is soon to be reduced from forty-eight to 
twenty-four hours at Philadelphia, for experiment. An- 
other reduction in free time that has been ordered, but 
the order for which has not been promulgated, is on oil 
tank cars from forty-eight to twenty-four hours. Liberaliz- 
ing of the embargo against freight sent to reconsignment 
at reconsignment points is also under way, but the routine 
is slow because of centralization and the fear of making 
mistakes. 


WHAT A BOND BUYS 


The following figures give one a definte idea of what 
his loan to the government by the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds will accomplish when used by the War Department: 

One $50 bond will buy trench knives for a rifle com- 
pany, or 23 hand grenades, or 14 rifle grenades, or 37 
cases of surgical instruments for enlisted men’s belts, or 
10 cases of sugical instruments for officers’ belts. 


A $100 bond will clothe a soldier, or feed a soldier for 
eight months, or purchase 5 rifles, or 30 rifle grenades, 
or 43 hand grenades, or 25 pounds of.ether, or 145 hot- 
water bags, or 2,000 surgical needles. 

A $100 and a $50 bond will clothe and equip an infantry 
soldier for service overseas, or feed a soldier for a year. 

Two $100 bonds will purchase a horse or mule for 
cavalry, artillery, or other service. 

Three $100 bonds will clothe a soldier and feed him 
for one year in France, or buy a motorcycle for a machine- 
gun company. 

Four $100 bonds will buy an X-ray outfit. 

One $500 bond will supply bicycles for the headquar- 
ters company of an infantry regiment. 


WAR TAX RULINGS 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Daniel C. Roper has 
issued a pamphlet, technically known as Regulations No. 
42, in which he has brought into one publication all the 
rulings made in respect of the part of the war revenue law 
relating to the tax on transportation. Sections relating to 
transportation are set forth in full in the publication, to- 
gether with the pertinent parts of the administrative sec- 
tions telling how the taxes are to be collected and the 
penalties for their evasion. The publication, in revised 
and clarified language, supersedes Treasury decisions Nos. 
2551, 2570, 2577, 2580, 2596, 2597.and 2600, and all rulings 
relating thereto, except-in so far as they relate to tele- 
graph, telephone or radio dispatches, messages or conversa- 
tions. The date of the publication is March 18. 


PASSENGER SERVICE REDUCTION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has asked for per- 
mission to cancel the week-end round-trip excursion-trip 
rates of $1.50 between Washington and Baltimore. This 
is a step toward reducing the use of engines and track- 
age for passenger service that they can be used for 
freight. 


MICHIGAN PERCENTAGE CASES. 
The Commission has modified its order in No. 9325, 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al., and 
related cases, constituting what are known as the Michi- 


Vol. XXI, No. 23 


gan Percentage Cases, by adding at the end of the first 
paragraph on the last page the following: 


and except that present rate relationships may also be ignored 
to the extent necessary to make the rates between said lich. 
igan points or groups and points east of Johnstown, Pa. not 
lower than the corresponding rates between the Michigan points 
and Johnstown, Pa., provided the Baltimore rates are observed 
as maxima at such points. 


The Commission has also denied a rehearing in the 
cases. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has further modified its orders in No, 
7110, Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago, St, 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha et al., so as to make them 
effective on May 1, instead of April 15. The original 
order, dated November 13, was to have become effective 
on February 15, but was later changed to April 15, and 
has now been Still further modified so as to become op- 
erative May 1. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 8786, J. I. Mandel 
et al. vs. Northern Pacific, without hearing, the complaint 
having been satisfied without formal procedure. 

The Commission has discontinued that part of I. and 
S. No. 1101, C. F. A. Class Rate Scale No. 3, because 
neither the Ann Arbor nor the Toledo Terminal under. 
took to defend the schedule suspended in that proceeding, 
especially Sup. No. 8 to their I. C. C. No. A-577. That 
case was set for hearing on Sept. 18, 1917, but neither the 
Ann Arbor nor the terminal company offered any evidence 
in support of this schedule, which is to be canceled on 
or before April 25. ~ 

The Commission has consolidated No. 9841, the National 
Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Alabama & Mississippi Co. 
et al., with its Live Stock and Products Case, No. 8436. 

The Commission has dismissed, on complainant’s re- 
quest, case 7350, Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al, 
and 7350, Sup. 1, Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


FIBER PACKAGES TO SAVE TIN 


(U. S. Food Administration Bulletin.) 
Numerous new uses are being found for fiber containers 


in packing food products commonly put up in tins. Each 
new extension of fiber containers helps relieve the tin 
shortage. The following articles have been successfully 
marketed in fiber containers, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Sirups that do not ferment; jellies, jams, marmalades; 
honey; salted nuts; marshmallow products known under 
trade names such as marshmallow whip, mallo topping, 
and the like (these products to be used for soda-fountain 
trade, household use, etc.); marshmallows; hard candies; 
chocolate-coated confections; sugar butter (spread for 
bread); malted milk; glacé fruit; shoe whitening; cocoa; 
and spices. : 


The following-named products can be placed in tempo 
rary or carrying-out fiber containers: Milk, cream, mince 
meat, peanut butter, and oysters. 


The following-named articles may be packed in fiber con- 
tainers for a short length of time: Cottage cheese and 
other soft curd cheeses, lard, pickled fish, sausage meat, 
horseradish, sauerkraut, ice cream, and various delicate’ 
sen products, and soda-fountain supplies. 

Another use for fiber containers is as measures for dried 
products, such as crackers, small cakes, salted peanuts 
and candies. One concern has reported that it has an or 
der for fiber containers to be used for holding a liquid 
chemical fire extinguishers. 
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JUST SO SETS 


At a Special Bargain Price 


~ Lust & Merriam’s Original Digest, Regular Price $8.00 








| 


~ Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 1,“ “ 6.25 
- Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 2,“ “ 7.50 


Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 3,“ ‘‘ 9.50 
$31.50 


|| Our Price for all four, $75.00 


Delivery charges paid by us if check 
accompanies the order 


Better Order Today 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 7788, supplemental. 
M. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates, 
charges and classifications on milk from points in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, pasteurized at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., and reshipped to Boston. Asks to be allowed to 
intervene in the Ida S. Graustein petition, for further hearing 
or rehearing and reparation. 

No. 8873. tees Board of Trade vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. 

Petition for rehearing and that Tuscaloosa be given the 
same inbound rates as contemporaneously in effect in Bir- 
mingham, Selma and Montgomery. 

No. 9277. KE. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
vs. Houston & Brazos Valley et al. 

Asks for rehearing. 

No. Be ee The Duckworth Co., New Orleans, vs. Illinois Cent- 
raletal. . . 

Alleges that refusal of respondents to refund 10 cents out of 
95-cent rate on compressed cotton shipped from New Orleans 
to Seattle, thence to Vladivostock, results in unjust discrimi- 
nation against shippers of compressed cotton from New 
Orleans, if the cotton happens to have been compressed at 
some point other than New Orleans, the rate of 95 cents in- 
cluding a charge of 10 cents for compression supposed to be 
procured for shipper, but which in this casé was not procured. 
Asks for reparation on two shipments amounting to about 


$730. 
; Hudson Mule Co. et al., Atlanta, vs. Nashville, Chat- 


Boston Cendensed Milk Co. vs. B. & 


No. 10090. 
tanooga & St. Louis et al. 

Against rates on horses and mules from Tennessee to At- 
lanta as unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and in 
violation of the fourth section. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10091. Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Arkansas 
& Louisiana et al. 

Against rates on hay, grain, grain products and mixed feeds 

from Memphis to Arkansas points as unjust, unreasonable and 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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unduly discriminatory in favor of dealers at Cairo an‘ St, 
— Ask for just and reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates. 

No. 10092. George C. Holt et al., as receivers for 
Explosives Co., New York, vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 

Against the imposition of a storage charge of $2 per da: per 
car on tank cars loaded with acids, ammonia, benzol and :>ther 
explosives switched to the tracks of the complainant at Oak- 
dale, Carnegie and Noblestown, Pa., as illegal. Ask ior g 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

=. 10093. Senate Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. A. I. & 
S. F. et al. . 

Allege unreasonable and discriminatory rates on hay, ¢grain, 
grain products and mixed feeds from points of origin of such 
commodities to Memphis, such rates favoring dealers at Wast 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Cairo and Kansas City. Ask for jus! and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 10094. Doyle-Kidd Dry Goods Co., Little Rock, vs. C. R. I 
& P. et al. 

Against rates on cotton piece goods from eastern citi:s to 
Little Rock in violation of the fourth section prohibition 
against through rates in excess of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10095. National Steel Rail Co., St. Louis, vs. St. Louis: 
San Francisco et al. 

Against a rate of 3lc on old steel rails, spikes and splice 
bars, ete., from New Madrid, Mo., to Madison, Ill., as unjust 
and unreasonable in that it exceeds $2 per net ton. Asks for 
a reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 10097. St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et :il. 

Against the assessment of an additional 20c per ton on coal 
to St. Louis from Illinois in particular. Asks for rates no 
higher than east bank points. 


the .'Jtna 


REHEARING ORDERED. 

March 27, in I. and S. 912, the Commission ordered a 
rehearing. The case covers forest products from north- 
western states, fifteenth section application 570 being as- 
signed for consideration and disposition in connection 
therewith. : 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue. of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9359—Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

9743—Chatfield Mfg. Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al, 

9602—F rank P. Miller Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

9602, Sub. No. 1—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

15th Section Application No. 870. 

a <" en & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. C. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9714—Pelican Lumber Co., Inc., vs. V. S. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9898—White, Pevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
1. & S. 1114—Express charges on empty fish cars. 


April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
wrt ented Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
a. "eo Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
o. et al. 
9919—Silk Association of America vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9804—Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
9804, Sub. No. 1—Indian Creek Coal & Mining Co. vs. P. C. 
Cc. & St. L. et al. 
April 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
(0075—New Prague Milling Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
et al. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: _ ; 
10076—Richmond Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. et al. 


April 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
10059—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
10024—- Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10057—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
April 8—Toledo, O.—Examiner Burnside: 
"0037—Young Grain Co. vs. Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Co. et al. , 
10039—Sun Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. et al. 
10053—Owens Bottle Machine Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
10081—George E. Rice Potato Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Also fourth sect. apps. Nos. 1853 and 1877, Hosmer, involv- 
ing rates on potatoes from Rice, Minn.. to points in Illinois, 
Iowa, Ohio, Missouri and Indiana. 
April 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10055—Independent Bridge Co. vs. Pa. R. 
Lines et al. 


R. Co. Western 


April 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
10038—Myer-Albert Grocer Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. 
April 10—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
1150-“City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
1151—City of Spokane.vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. 
1152—City of Spokane vs. Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. 
4694—-Adams Leather Co. et al. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
April 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
9488—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co. vs. Indiana Harbor 
Belt R. R. Co. 
10031—American Coating Mills vs. Ann» Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
10051—Bernard, Judae & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
April 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
10042—Consolidated Oil Refining Co. vs. Kansas City Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. . 
April 11—Williams»sort, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: — 
9994—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Tionesta Valley 
Ry. Co. et al. 
April 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
10019—Montana: Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
9131—Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission Co. et 
at we. C. B. & GC. BR. BR. Co. et al. 
April 12—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Burnside: 
10029—L. Starks Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 12—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 


e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Ziac 
Mines, ttc. This va Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
BeStS St.Louis 
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WE ARE PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY — 


on short notice and in any quantity 


Universal Interline Waybills 


which, under general order, 
Number Eleven, of the Director 
General, must be used, begin- 
ning May First, for all interline 
freight billing. 

We are also prepared to supply copies 
of the Director General's order Number 
Eleven, which carries detailed informa- 


tion concerning the use of these new 
waybills.. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN. 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rorwraing The J. H.W. Steele Co. inc. 


rtcring Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
- Savannah Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are. prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE Co. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 Ae LA pol ST. 
EL. PASO, TEXA 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. «Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a “ww. ¢ Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


325 Thirteer 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments af L.Rales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


Operating 17 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771tH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING 
x 400’) 
cago, Tl 
Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘spony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
. 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. = 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CENTRE 
Dock House (100 
South Ghtenae 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 





i yunsey Bldg, | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
B. Del’y 
tANSIT 
— JOHN B. DAISH 
C. Interstate Commerce Cases Only 
Olina. 
1ouse, 
_~w 902-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
P Co., 
idahy 
patee 
- bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcriptign, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Duse- 2 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
meee Rate Cases. 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
| Sts. 
Sts. | HT BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
aw Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Matters Affecting Carriers and 
| Public Utilities 
ION #1630 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
ne ) Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
™ sion Cases. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
irload Merchants’ Exchange 
ity at Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. | in 
CH ist Sav. Bank Bldg. Kerckhoff Bidg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY ar AND COMMERCE 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 


Author of 1 a 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 


Union Trust Building 
CINCINNATI, 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 


ey | attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. 
. 
Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. 


ity Commission cases. 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
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R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 


Utilities 


Murphy Building, East St. Louls, II. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE -PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Chicago, Ill. 


“INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 


HARRY C. BARNES 


commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Marquette Bullding 


OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


S.C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


315-16-17 Holland Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Commission Cases. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Suite 1806, Third National Bank Bldg., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


M. 
Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Counsel 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce _ counsel, practicing before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
practical experience in traffic matters. 


829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


a Specialty 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


™ UNSEL 
sur- Twenty Years’ Practical Experience in 
use- Transportation and Traffic Matters 
ses. SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
- 35 SO. DEARBORN ST., 

' CHICAGO 
TS. 

EDWARD E. McCALL 
7 Counsel 
ic. CHARLES S. ALLEN 

IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 
and Formerly with I. C. C. and 
and Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 

As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC 





165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


WORLD please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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GMC trucks 
are built in 
all practical 
sizes, 3%4-ton 
to 5-ton ca- 
pacity — six 
sizes in all. 
Each size bet- 
ter suited 
than any of 
the rest for 
a particular 
class of work. 


Road-Ability— 


“Road-ability” sums up in a word the 
character of GMC performance. Behind 
road-ability is that staunchness guaran- 
teed by GMC overstrength and oversize 
at every vital point. 


Every now and then an example of unusual 
GMC road-ability comes to notice. Here is a 
case in point: 


Although January 12, 1918, was the date of the 
worst blizzard and the coldest January day in 
the history of the Detroit weather bureau—16 
degrees below zero—with snow drifted yards 
deep, a GMC Truck kept the road all day. 


This five-ton truck hauled material for an indus- 
trial plant, although the 60-mile blizzard demoral- 
ized street car service and prevented express 
companies and mercantile concerns from making 
general deliveries. 


‘ 


All day this GMC hauled from a snowbound 
siding over a nine-mile route, six tons at a load, 
and made five trips. For 18 hours the next day 
it made eight trips, hauling 48 tons, from seven 
in the morning until midnight. 


No matter what your truck requirements, there 
is a GMC to meet your. needs as this one met 
the needs of its owner. Through winter snow 
or spring mud GMC road-ability can be de- 
pended on. There are six practical sizes. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Distributors Most Everywhere 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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FALL IN LINE! 


HINK of the men whose names have } 
I led our casualty lists recently; think 
of our soldiers in the trenches hold- J 
ing back the hordes of an unspeakable 
despot! What less can be asked of the 
people who remain at home..than to see 
that these heroes have ‘not died in vain? 


How can you help?—by lending the Gov- 
ernment your money. Uncle Sam is giving you an-} 
other great opportunity to invest your savings. On 

- April 6 he will offer his third Liberty Loan. As you 
invested in the first two, be sure to do likewise in the 
third! Invest till it hurts! 


But why consider “investments” when lending your 
money to the Government? You are not giving it— 
you are putting it out at good interest, with Uncle 
Sam standing behind the loan. Come to think of it, 
what sacrifice lending your money may involve com- 
pares with that of the men who have gone “over there” 
—and may never return? How can anyone hesitate for 

a moment to respond to this third appeal of our country for money, which must be forthcoming lest Amer- 
ica falter in her great role? 


There is but one answer—fall in line with the Army of Liberty Loan bond owners, and do your bit 
to the very limit of your financial ability, whether it be small or large! 


Support the men on the firing line—Buy Liberty Bonds! 


STAM TTT LUGO UU UPL LLU LLC ULL OUT cM 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 





